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Independent Travelers 
and Tourist Agents 
before making arrange- 
ments for Tours to 
ENGLAND 
HOLLAND 
GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 


or any part of 


and 


CONTINENT OF EUROPE 


Guide Books, Maps, Hotel 
Guides; RLR, and SS. Time 
Tables, and full information 
turnished free, Address 


C. BAKKER 


General American Agent 


407 Broadway, New York 














are invited to communicate with the 
General American Passenger Agency of the 


NETHERLAND STATE RAILWAYS 
FLUSHING ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


“RUNDREISE TICKETS” 
CIRCULAR COMBINATION TICKETS AROUND 


‘““THE GREAT MONEY-SAVING SYSTEM”’ 


Through T.ckets from London to Continental Points 


COMPLETE EUROPEAN INFORMATION 
AND BOOKING BUREAU 
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* SOUVENIR PORTFOLIO—60 VIEWS—MAILED FREE t 
_.j tired, worn out, convalescent people or chronic inv ef 
a ie how the Battle Creek Sanitarium teaches how to live to im 
best health and greatest efficiency. This beautifu] portfolic 
cially interest health seekers returning from the South an¢ 
to whom a few weeks at the Sanitarium is a valuable prote: 


dress Box 70, THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich” 4% 
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GOING TO PARIS? 


a U R Oo E — THEN get F. Berkeley Smith’s three delightful books 


cn Paris and the Parisians—‘‘ The Real Latin 
Quarter ”’ ($1.20) ; ‘‘ How Paris Amuses Itself ” ($1.50)3 
** Parisians Out of Doors’’ 
illustrated. Charles Dana Gibson says they ‘‘are like 
a trip to Paris,’? and Frederic Remington claims that 
“they would makea wooden Indian part with his cigars.”? 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE "jie yar 
- 6" te oo ime and attractive pmeigh aM 
. . 4 J 


Times Building, New York 





($1.50). All beautifully 
The author P 














SLIP IT INTO YOUR TRUNK 


Parisians Out of Doors”? 


By F. Berkevey Smitn 


ictures every form of out-of-door am 

in and about the capital of the world’s fun, us oe 
ous drawings and photographs by the author and a water. 
color frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, cloth 
net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London, 


$1.50 





























Digest columns. 














ment in your paper. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST TRAVEL 
AND RESORT DIRECTORY PAYS 


There is no better place for my advertisement than in The Literary Digest. 
It brings me College Presidents, Bankers, Lawyers, Editors, etc., from all parts of 
the United States, and that is the class of patronage | desiree W.A. JOHNS, 
Private European Tours, Baltimore, Md. : 


We have found The Literary Digest the most satisfactory medium for advertising 
our Foreign Tours, and one of our parties was completed through one advertise- 
We shall certainly continue to advertise in The Literary 


MRS. E. A. ROBSON, Old World Tours, Yonkers, N. Y. 

















EUROPE tours 


Tours de Luxe and Shorter Vacation Tours, 
$150 to $1165. Limited Parties. All Ex- 
penses Included. 
SOUTH AMERICA, Grand Tour leaves 
in June. 

Tours and Tickets Everywhere 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 14) Offices Abroad 
Fstablished 1841 
Cook’s Travellers’ Checks Are Good All 
Over The World 


COLLVER TOURS 


(AWAY - FROM - THE-USUAL 
JAPAN, TRANS-SIBERIA 


by M Cc 
EUROP E ciel Veake te on 
ROUND THE WORLD 
424 Boylston Street Boston 


—aei—> ITALY in MAY 


and NORTHERN EUROPE in June. 
AN IDEAL TOUR 
under the leadership of Dr. H. H. POWERS, 
Lecturer, Art Critic, Traveller. Sail April 
isth. S. S. Republic. 
Send for illustrated annouacement. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston. 


TOURS PLANNED « \Ravetcens 

TRAVELLERS 
Full typewritten specifications, giving times 
of trains, hotels and pensions and all de- 
tails of itinerary. All expenses itemized. 
B. W. BRADLEY, 115 Hamilton Place, New York. 


Cy EUROPE and ORIENT 


27th season of uninterrupted success. 

Comfort and leisure. Thorough sight- 

| + seeing under expertguidanee. Limited 

parties. All arrangements first-class. 

DR, and MRS. HOWARD 8S. PAINE, 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Robson's Old World Tours 


Delightful Summer tour. Sailing July 3. 
White Star. Azores, Gibraltar, Naples to 
Scotland, $485. Send for itineraries. Mrs. Ed. 
A. ROBSON, 80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


EUROP Party of Ladies, conducted 

by Miss CLAUDIA STUART, 

Principal of The Stuart School for Girls, 

1843-1845-1§7 U Street, N. W., Washington, 
Full Itinerary, 32 pages. 



































A private high-grade sanitarium exclu- 
sively for the care and treatment of 
EPILEPSY. Terms moderate. Address 
Dr. H. W. HAMMOND, Medical Superintendent. 














27th SEASON 
EUROPEAN TOUR through England, Scot- 
land, Belgium, Ger- 
many, The Rhine, Bavaria and its celebrated 
Highlands, Italy, Sweitzerlayg and France. 
en 


SELECT PRIVATE PARTY ‘3.1, "10s return 

July 2, 1908, return- 
ng September 23, 1908. Under the personal manage- 
ment and escort of Mrs. M. A, Crosiry, 22 E. 45th 
St., New York City, 309 East Walnut St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Printed Itinerary Now Ready. 


HENDRICKSON’S 


EUROPEAN TOURS year 


. 
Spring and Summer 
A Splendid Program of HIGH-CLASS TOURS 
at most reasonable prices. 
Special attention given to EDUCATIONAL and 
CULTURELA value of Foreign Travel. 
Write to-day for “SPRING” and “SUMMER” Booklets 


THOS. D, HENDRICKSON, *iroctiyarsS: 
CAMP KATAHDIN 


Im the Maine Woods 
The place to make boys manly. 
References required. Seventh season. 
HENRY C. HART 
262B Benefit Street, Providence, R. I. 


Select two months’ $ 
EUROP Summer Tour, 250 
12 tours at lowest rates from $165 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 
NOW. THE TEMPLE TOURS, P. 0. Box Z 8178, 
Boston, Mass. 


ITALY ano SWITZERLAND 


Splendid Spring or Summer Tour. Best accommoda- 
tions. Moderate, Limited party. Italiantaughtfree by 
conductor Prof. BARBERIS, 27 W. 98th St., N.¥.City. 

to Edinburgh with or with- 


NAPLE out Vienna-Berlin, June 20. 




















Other tours. 0th vear. Book, map free. 
W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Avenue, Baltimore | 


ALTHOUSE’S 
Foreign Tours 


Delightful High-grade SPRING and 
SUMMER TOURS toall parts of EUROPE. 
Under our expert guidance you de- 
rive all the pleasures and benefits 
possible and avoid all the discomforts 
and vexations of travel. 
Descriptive Booklets on request. 


716 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND 
YELLOWSTONE PARK SUM- 
MER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Horseback through the heart of the Rock- 
ies and Yellowstone Park. Indian dances, 
ranch life, mountain climbing, fishing, etc, 
Ideal, delightful, beneficial trip for grow- 
ing boy. Supervised by colleve men. 
Second term begins July Ist. Send for 
booklet. 
CHAS. C. MOORK, LL.B. 
Fort Washakic, Wyo. 








(PATHWAYS TEACHERS of ART 


TO THe. . 
Gn Tess at Lonpon in August 
London nq Suggestive By-ways 
Summer 


Write for OFFICIAL GUIDE 
- TRAVEL COMMITTEE 

<> 19 Trinity Place, Boston 

A small party, sailing June 17, will visit Holland, 

Germany, Italy, Switzerland, France, England, Scot- 

land. Address Miss Dora Johnson, Green Hall, The 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, or Miss Willie C. 
Johnson, 714 Poplar Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 











Jubilee vrilgrimage to Rome 
and Grand Summer Tour of 
Europe. Cost from $285 up. 

For particulars address 

MeGRANE'S TOURS, 187 Broadway, N Y City 


E U ROP E High-grade Conti- 
nental tour,101 days, 
May 30, $725. Spain, Riviera and southern 
Italy, $450. British Isles, $395. 
Address DR. M. M. KUGLER, 7 East 
4th Street, Cincinnati. 

















JTALY TO SCOTLAND-—With Profs. 
NAYLOR-ROSEBUSH, Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Unique upon art, seenery, history, life. 
CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, APPLETON, WIS. 





U ROP 311 COUNTRIES 
Sailing July 9. 

£550 inclusive. Party limited toten. Address 

Rev. J. V. LOVELESS, Albany, Texas 


“IN LONDON TOWN” you 


see and meet the real British character 
and get alongside of the real Johnny 
Bull. bk. Berkeley Smith has access every- 
where, Read his book if you have been 
to London. It will please you. Read it 
if you haven’t been—its next best to going. 
Brim full of truth. Copiously illustrated. 
$1.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York and London. 











SPRING, SUMMER, FALL TOURS 


Italy, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
England, Norway, North Cape, Sweden, 
Russia, Egypt, Palestine, Greece in Sum- 
mer, Around the World. Booklets. 

If, W. DUNNING & CO., 102 Cong’! House, Boston 











- TO EUROPE 
THE IDEAL WAY 


Map and Details free. Parties 
limited to 12. Everything Ideal. 
IDEAL TOURS, 

Box 1055d, Pittsburgh, Penna, 














EUROPE and NORWAY TOURS 


Personally esorted. Membership restricted. 
Lowest rates. Booklet now ready. 


GILLESPIE & KINPORTS 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 200 N. 15th St., Phila, 


EUROP Party of eight,—sniling June 20th. 

Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France and England. Special attention g:ven 
to the artistic and literary importance of places visited. 
References given and desired. Itinerary sent on request. 
Miss ABBIE R. WYMAN, West Bridgewater, Mass, 








EUROP Private party, Experienced leader. 

a Excellent accommodations. The Rhine, 
Switzerland, Italy, Paris, 60 days, $425. Extension 
to England. Box 122, LITERARY DIGEST. 


WILBY FOREIGN 

Escorted or Independent AUTO TOURS 
Luxurious hotels. Bookin®: Riviera & Pyrenees, 
Italy, Gt. Britain, Ireland. 31 W. 30th St., New York. 


EUROPE vii; $370 


Private party. Continent, England and Scot 
land. Mrs. Shelton, The Thurston, Somerville, Mass. 


E U ROP E Scotland to Italy, 

Le Greece and Turkey, 
British Isles Tour and others. 

SAMUEL H. LONGLEY,314 Main St.,Worcester,Mass, 














FREE TRIP 
to Orient or arope given to organizer of a 
arty of five. BABCOCK’s KUROPEAN 
OUR, 1137 Dean S8St., Brooklyn,N. Y. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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A FEW WORDS OF CAU.-| 
TION TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Many of the advertisements appearing in THE 
Lirerary Dicest have inquiry or order blanks 
attached, requiring the sender’s name and ad- 
dress. The convenience and popularity of the 
coupons are attested by the large number re- 
ceived by every mail-order advertiser using 
them. To those whoanswer the advertisements 
they save time and trouble; to the advertisers 
they serve to indicate the relative value of 
various magazines. 

We receive complaints from manufacturers 


BALZAC 


A highly interesting and fascinating study by 
Adolph ag Taine, translated, with an ap- 
preciation of Taine by Lorenzo O’Rourke. 


12mo,cloth, frontispiece. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 








_ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 

tionary. 38,000 vocabulary terms. 800 illustrations, 

8vo, cloth, 541 pp., $1.00; indexed, $1.35 net, 

“I deem it superior to any similar volume.”—Gen, 
James Grant ilson, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 





that many of these blanks are mailed with in- 
We are informed that the 
entire address of the sender is often omitted, 


complete addresses. 


and in other cases only partially given, while in 
some instances coupons are received without 
any writing whatever. A prominent advertiser 
writes us : 
‘‘ Herewith find coupon received to-day 
from somebody at a town in Alabama; 
even the postmark is not very clear, 
which is a sample of a great many that 
we have received without a single 
scratch of name or address, and yet who- 
ever sent this coupon will wonder why 
he does not get the sample pages, possi- 
bly will feel ugly about it, and this same 
feeling will extend in a measure to THE 
Literary Dicest. I think during our 
entire advertising campaign we have 
received nearly a thousand such cou- 
pons. The other day we received a 
letter from a lady who stated this was 
the third time she had written asking 
for sample pages, and she did hope we 
would send them to her, and yet at the 
conclusion of the letter she did not sign 
her name. We would like to accommo- 
date the lady and send the sample pages 
if we had the slightest idea who she is.” 


The habit of writing letters or sending in- 
quiries without the signature or the name of 
the State frequently causes misunderstanding 
and suspicion concerning the reliability of the 
advertiser. Writers of such letters fail to re- 
ceive the samples or goods ordered, and they 
naturally doubt the honesty of the advertiser. 
Indeed we have have found that the majority 
of misunderstandings between our subscribers 
and Literary DicEst advertisers are due to this 
carelessness. We would emphasize, therefore, 
the importance of signing your name clearly 
with your full address, town, State, etc. 

LITERARY DIGEsT readers sometimes read ad- 
vertisements and intend to answer them. For 
some reason the correspondence is delayed, the 
paper containing the advertisement mislaid, 
and when the intentionis recalled the reader can 
not remember the precise name oz address of 
the advertiser. In cases such as this we request 
our readers to write us describing as accurately 
as possible the advertisement they remember to 
have seen, and we will gladly forward their re- 


quest to the advertiser. 


TheliteraryDigest 








THE BABYLONIAN 


TALMUD 


Complete in 10 volumes 
Translated from the original text into English 


Dr.MICHAEL L. RODKINSON 


(The only translation in the world.) 
Send for Prospectus. 
THE NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING CO, 
778 Colonial Bldg., Boston, Mass. 




















TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 


A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 








HvuGO HIRSH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 


























(Great American Lawyers 


is to the American Bar what Lord Campbell’s ‘Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors and Lord Chief Justices’ is to the English Bar 


NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 





By 


82 Most Notable Legal Writers 


Edited by William Draper Lewis 


Dean of the University of Pennsylvania Law School 


The Most Important Legal 
Publication in Many Years 


The only adequate work of its kind in existence. The 
eminent authors have set vividly before the reader the 
personality of these giants of the American Bar, the 
events of their lives, the leading influences of their 
times, together with much critical analysis and original 
historical matter of highly readable and interesting 
character. 
legal profession and a most illuminating insight into 
political and social conditions at every stage of national 
development. 


The complete work gives a history of the 








VOLUMES 


Specimen Binding 
One of the 5 styles. Three- 
quarter calf, with red and 
blue inlays, hand-tooled and 
hand-made throughout. 





High Praise from High Places 


HON. JAMES BRYCE, British Ambassador: 
‘«The work forms an aid to American history of high worth.’’ 


HON. ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of State: 
“It is very gratifying to have a work of this kind so well done.”’ 


HON. DAVID J. BREWER, U.S. Supreme Court: 
‘*It is worthy of the highest commendation.’’ 








quality and the bindings exquisite. 





sent on application. 








Publishers. 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
HIGH (LASS AGENTS, choice 
territory and liberal terms. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

















Special Inducement for Advance Subscribers 


A very liberal arrangement is made for advance subscriptions. 
payments are required before delivery. Send for full details of this offer. Pros- 
pectus showing specimens of binding and complete description of this work 


FULL INFORMATION 


Fill in the corner coupon, cut out and mail itto-day. All inquiries 
wy gladly answered without any obligation to purchase. 
+, can be obtained only through authorized agents or direct of the 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Philadelphia 





A SPLENDID SPECIMEN OF BOOK MAKING 


“GREAT AMERICAN LAWYERS’ will be issued in eight magnificent volumes, in a choice 
of several bindings to suit the taste of every purchaser. 
fect. The numerous illustrations are rare and beautiful, paper and print are of the finest 
Volumes I and II are now ready. 


Typographically this work is per- 















No advance 


The John. 

C. Winston Co. 
1006-16 Arch St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE 


This work 


Please send me particu. 
lars and free prospectus of 
“Great American Lawyers” 
without any obligation to myself 


ROD 6 5 vs vaca seincdincsiccentemaene 
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What Mr. Van Camp Did 


Mr. Frank Van Camp, manufacturer of Van Camp’s Pork and Beans, 
tells an interesting story in his advertising. 

Mr. Van Camp says: “The Van Camp Packihg Co. pays $2.10 a 
bushel for beans when they might buy them as low as 30 cents a bushel.” 

He says: ‘‘They pay $3.45 a barrel for ‘vine-ripened’ tomatoes when 
they might buy tomato juice as low as 75 cents a barrel.’’ 

Mr. Van Camp says: ‘‘The reason they buy choicest beans and finest 
flavored tomatoes—is because they wish ‘Van Camp Pork and Beans with 
Tomato Sauce’ to be better than any other ‘very best’.’’ 

But—to convince housewives that this is so—the story must be told 
where it will be read by the women interested. 

And—this is how Mr. Van Camp reasons it out:— 


MR. C. C. VERNAM, 
General Manager Ainslee’s Magazine, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir:—I have investigated your claims 
for Ainslee’s Magazine. 

And I find that you are correct in saying 
that it is bought and read by the very same 
people who buy and read general magazines. 

I find the circulation of “The Popular Trio” 
of magazines—of which Ainslee’s is one— 
to be 730,000 copies per month, 

At your rate of $540.00 per page—the 
rate, per page per thousand of circulation, 

gures 74 cents, which is considerably lower 
than that of general magazines. 

Therefore—as advertising in your maga- 
zines reaches the very same citizen—the very 
same mind—and the very same pocket-book 
reached by general magazines—and a larger 
number at a lower rate—I have instructed 
my Advertising Agency to place with you an 
order for twelve pages of advertising in “‘The 
Popular Trio.” Yours very truly, 

FRANK VAN CAMP. 


Ainslee’s ... 
Popular . . 
Smith’s —" 

Total . 


While investigating the advertising value 
of ‘The Popular Trio,’”” Mr. Van Camp found 
that on the list of a Jewelry Concern adver- 
tising in nearly 50 magazines, Ainslee’s 
ranked “third.” Popular “filth’® and Smith’s 
“eleventh” as “‘profit producers.” 

He found that a Diamond Importer, adver- 
tising in 37 different magazines, including 
“The Popular Trio,” had found Popular 
Magazine “the leader” of his list, while Ains- 
lee’s stood “seventh” and Smith’s “twelfth.” 

And these are only two of many such in- 
stances Mr. Van Camp learned. 

These facts convinced Mr. Van Camp of 
the buying power of the readers of ‘* The 
Popular Trio” —the circulation of which is 


as follows: — 


250,000 copies per month 
330,000 copies per month 
150,000 copies per month 
730,000 copies per month 


The combined advertising rate of these magazines is $540.00 per page— 
or 74 cents per page per thousand of circulation. 

Compare this with the cost of advertising in other magazines and you 
will see how “The Popular Trio’’ must reach the greatest number of buyers 


at the least comparative cost. 


Are such facts as these interesting to you, as an advertiser? 

Is not NOW the time to set aside preferences and to be governed 
solely by values, costs and results in selecting your advertising mediums? 

Shall we send you more interesting facts about advertising in “The 


Popular Trio’’? 


C. C. VERNAM, General Manager 
7th Ave. and 15th St., New York City 








‘permease ono ee acc 
FOR PHYSICIANS 


THE INFLUENGE oF tHe MIND 
ON THE BODY 


By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B. GaLuatin 
_ “A very valuable and interesting little book. There 
is food for thought in, above, below, and all around 
every line.’’—Medical Counselor, Chicago. 

‘* Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative.’—Medical and Surgical 
Journal, St. Louis. 

_ “It is not a dry lecture but an entertaining and 
instructive little book for professiona) man, nurse or 
layman.”’— Medical World, Philadelphia. 


Cloth, 50 cents net; by mail 54 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 





THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
(Unabridged) STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Edited by over 250 of the world’s leading philologists, 
lexicographers, and expert authorities in every 
department of knowledge. 317,000 vocabulary terms, 
5,000 illustrations, 125,000 synonyms and antonyms, 
colored maps, etc. Cost over $1,000,000. Send for 
prospectu: 


Ss. 
It is the most satisfactory and most complete diction- 
ary yet printed.’’"—The New York Herald, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 














BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


New and original principles for effective public 
— By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 12mo, cloth, 
éo Cts. 


“ He does not teach elocution, but the art of public 
speaking.” — Pittsburg Chronicle. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 



































IT TEACHES THE 
SCIENCE OF TEACHING 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING 


Being the Prize Essays in the Educa- 
tional Contest of 1905. With an 
Introduction by J. M. Greenwood, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A careful reading of this volume 
reveals to the teacher tle joy of teach- 
ing; the handling of the pupil; the 
art of being master, of overcoming 
the little things that have been stum- 
bling-blocks, and of vitalizing all 
methods toward a common aim, ‘‘Suc- 
cessful Teaching.” 


From a Practical Educator, 


“Itis an excellent book and can not prove 
other than a great help to the earnest wide- 
awake, progressive teacher, and every teacher 
who reads the book will not fail to become such 
a teacher if she reads itin the proper spirit.”— 
Hon. J. L. McBrien, State Superintendent of 
Instruction, Nebraska. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 








A VITAL BOOKR—SHOULD 
BE IN EVERY ‘HOME 


THE HEALTH-CARE 
OF THE BABY 


By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Infant Feeding in Health and Disease,” 
** A Text-book on Diseases of Infancy and Childhood By 
Attending Physician to the Willard Parker and River- 
side Hospitals; Former Instructor in Diseases of Chil- 
dren at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital, etc. 


Dr. Fisher has succeeded in producing a book which 
must in a high degree meet the needs of mothers and 
those who have the care of infants, and who are so 
situated that they must depend upon their own re- 
sources in various possible emergencies. There are 
many little things connected with the proper manage- 
ment of a baby which every mother should know. 
This book supplies the information. 


*¢ Dr. Fisher’s handbook is of the highest character.” 
—. Y. Observer. 


“ The advice which is given in it is excellent and it 
may be cordially commended.””— Therapeutic Gazette, 
Detroit, Mich. 


z2mo, cloth, 75 cents, net; by mail, 8a cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


New York and London 


JUST OUT 


THE BOYS’ 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


(Teachers’ Edition.) By Witttam Byron Forsusn. 
This book was first published in 1906, and has since secured 
for itself an important place in juvenile literature. Besides 
the general use which has been made of it, the volume has 
been employed as a text-book in many places, and requests 
have been made of the author that he would equip it with 
material for questions and study. This he has now done 
the new material] having been prepared with careful regard 
for an effective study of the text. 12mo, Cloth, 320 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


CORRECTNESS OF SPEECH 


Get ‘‘A Desk-Book of Errors in English” 
By F. H. Vizeretty, Price, 75¢3 by mail 
83c. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


IS HALF THE BATTLE 
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The First and Only Complete Edition of 


VOLTAIRE’S WORKS 


ever published in English has just been completed by the 
CRAFTSMEN OF THE ST. HUBERT GUILD 


New translations by WILLIAM F. FLEMING, including the Notes of TOBIAS SMOLLETT, Revised and 
Modernized. A Critique and Biography by the RT. HON. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


WIDESPREAD interest has prevailed in the publication of this great author’s works, as it 

marks a new era in the world of Jiterature. The real history of Voltaire’s life and the 
true character of his writings have been denied English-reading people until this work 
was translated. E : 

Voltaire is eminent alike as historian, sage, satirist, wit, philosopher, 
economist, dramatist, poet, essayist, as the champion of mental liberty 
and the foe of intolerance in all ftsforms. His historical writings are 
the creation of one who was the admired friend of the Sovereigns of his day. 
Histories written with such opportunities gain in every way. His volumes 
on "'The Age of Louis XIV’’ are by the one man best fitted to treat the 
Grand Monarch and his environment. 

**La Henriade”’ is the greatest masterpiece of Epic poetry ever 





FORTY- 
THREE 
HANDSOME 
VOLUMES 


Size 8% x5% inches—13,034 Pages, over [60 
Iilustrations of which 45 are hand colored. 


Divided into three sections: Historical, 16 volumes; Gen- 

eral Literature, embodying his dramas in 5 volumes; Poems 

and Essays, in 2 volumes; Introductory and Romances in 6 vol- 

umes, and Bingrapby, containing Biographical Critique of Vol- 

taire, in 5 volumes; Philosophical Dictionary, in 10 volumes. The 

forty-third volume is an index. It has been compiled in such away that 
e. 


written and the most eloquent presentation of religious toleration 
the world has ever known. His tragedies are the most prized 
Olassics of France, and his Dramas have been played a hun- 
dred years. — i a : 

The ‘Philosophical Dictionary” is the best known 
of Voltaire’s works. The writings are lucid ani self. 
explanatory, an inexhaustible compendium of in- 
formation and delightful entertainment. He 
was among the first great Encyclopedists. 

Voltaire was the precursor of a new 
civilization. As much credit must be 
given him as anv men inal) history for 
the permanentestalishment of thisgreat 
American Republic. ‘There is seareely 
any successful reform movement, 
among the many to the credit of 
the. nineteenth century, which 
was not either originated 
or pioneered by 
Voltaire. 


it is in itself a most interesting volum 
THE EDITION The text is printed from a new type, elegant and clear, 
on specially made paper. Many of the illustrations are 
celebrated in the realm of art 1s rare examples of the most exquisite and piquant 
old French designs, special to the text, forming in themselves a gallery of 
famous historic characters. Exch volume has a frontispiece by world-famed 
masters. Minute precaution has been taken to bring each feature of the work 
up to the stage of perfection. 
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THE COMPLETE SET SENT FREE FOR APPROVAL Hubert Guild 
We have bound a very few of these sets in English Basket Buckram (Red) of Art 
and while the stock lasts we are going to offer them on these me ree low Crat 
terms: Send the set to you free for examination and approval. If satisfac- rafismen 


Akron, OHIO 
Vlease send me, charges 
prepaid, the complete works 
of Voltaire, in Forty-three (43) 
Volumes, Bound in Red Ba:‘ket 
Buckram, If satisfactory, I will remit 


you $3.00 at once and $3.00 per month 


tory, remit us $3.00 and remit the balance $57.00 in smal] month)y payments. 
will always? The Sets are Limited and Numbered. _ When these few sets are ex- 

be regarded as} hauste (the price will be advanced to 8172.00, A SPLENDID 
the greatest man] MASSIVE LIBRARY OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST 

in literature,of mod-| LITKRATURKE, ALL ON APPROVAL. No one who pos- 

ern times, and perhaps sesses a library, either large or smull, can afford to 

evenofalltimes.—GorTHE.} Jet this opportunity pass. 














































a Atheism and fanat- REMEMBER—THERE ARE BUT A FEW SETS. for 19 months. If not, I will advise you 
Pronacl eaten varta: Th CUT OUT COUPON, SEND TO-DAY Ea dint tees Soak me) 
a Ae set « Groet ag ts oe poe St. Hubert Guild ppt idence GAATESS....-..-+1.-eeeeeeeceeenee eee 
believe in God and do good.—VoLTaIRE, Whorksbops AKRON, OHIO ean fee AR DMS Sears “<Shabeoupigiatea* ye 
Rev. Dr. Robert Macdonald, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘‘I asked Dr. Worces- @ 
ter what medical writers he followed for authority and sanc- utte r i 
tion. He put.in my hand Dr. Paul DuBois’ ‘ Psychic Treatment 
of Nervous Disorders’ and Dr. Schofield’s illuminating work of 
the British Medical Society on ‘The Mental Factor in Medi- 
cine.’ ’’—From Sermon, preached February 24, 1908. Repro- 
\} | duced 
in their 
@ Handbooks of the Emmanuel Movement Of §  }) ona 
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MENTAL HEALING | |ioths—insects 


Which Has Been So Wonderfully Successful I} WWE have published twd small mannale te 
in Treating Disease: which all the Common American and 


THE PSYCHIC TRE ATMENT OF European butterflies and moths are repro- 


duced in their natural] colors with their com- 


NERVOUS DISOR DERS mon and scientific names. 


By Dr. Paul DuBois, University of Bern: Translated by Smith “e pA Battertlia and 
Ely Jelliffe, M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 471 oths of Europe and 
Pages, Copious Index, Price, $3.00 net ; postpaid, $3.25. fe ee Price, 25 cts. 
. Common American and 

THE MENTAL FACTOR IN MEDICINE European Insects. 
Price, 25 cts. 
Both manuals prepared under the 
supervision of William Beuten- 
miller, Curator of the Museum 
of Natural History, New York, 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, - - New Yorx 


or THE FORCE OF MIND 


By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., London, Eng. 12mo, Cloth, 
347 Pages. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


Rev. Dr. Samuel McComb, Emmanuel Church, Boston: ‘I con- | 








stantly recommend them to the sufferers who come to us, and it 
will give me pleasure to continue to do so.”’ 




















ALL BOOKSTORES, or THE PUBLISHERS “A New Appraisal of Christian Science” 


* Just out. Briefly, but th hi th 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 49° S7s'22¢St'e% sth, Tey ee Jog Doty Bonne e 
ast 23rd Street, New York City, 
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Popular, brief, but crisp and complete hand-books for busy peo- 
ple. Eachis a modern, carefully prepared, and expert treatment 
Every book in the series is readable. Some will 
be found indispensable. No one can afford to be without them. 
They average 200 pages, are of a handy pocket size—6x4 1-2 


inches—well printed on good paper and handsomely bound in 
green cloth, with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


of its subject. 
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AFTER DINNER The dinner itself may be ever 

so good, and yet prove a fail- 

STORIES * ure if there is no mirth to en- 

By Joun HARRISON liven the company. Here are 

hundreds of good stories, short and pithy, and easy to 
remember. 


HEALTH: How to Get Whyuse dumb bells 
and Keep It every morning when 


ere is drai 
By WALTER V. Woops, M.D. ein ane Why 


shield the baby from drafts and feed him on infected 
milk? Do you know the essentials for health ?—exer- 
cise, rest, bathing, eating—these are only a few of 
them. This book tells what health is, what makes it, 
what hurts it, and how to get it. 


FIRST AID TO 1 oe can be med anh ae 

suffering prevented by the 

eva. wd _. perusal of the contents of this 

y F. J. Warwick work. What todo inall kinds 

of accidents as well as in the first stages of illness, 

with a brief and simple statement of the human anato- 
my, constitute the chief features. 


No household is exempt from 
sickness, and it generally ap- 
pears when no provision has 
been made for it. Not every one can have a profes- 
sional nurse, but no one need be without this valuable 
work. The fullest particulars are given for the care of 
the sick, not only in the simple, but also in the more 
serious, ailments of life. 


ELECTRICITY li you wish to installan elec- 


L. Fow ic door-be)), construct a 
By Greorce L. FowLer telephone, wire a house, or 


understand the workings of a dynamo, this volume 
will furnish the required information. _A_ practical 
book of inestimable value to every one. I)lustrated. 


NURSING 


By S. Virainta Levis 


ASTROLOGY If you wish to know in what 

¥ : jusiness or protes: ion you 

By M, M. MACGREGOR \i]) su ceed, what friends you 

should make, whom you should marry, the kind of a 

business partner to choose, you will find these and 

many other vital questions solved in this book by the 
science of astrology. 


PHYSIOGNOMY SHowcan we judge whethera 
man may be trusted? How 
can a woman analyze a man 
who would marry her? Physiognomy as explained in 
this book shows how to read character, with every 
point explained by ilJus:rations and photographs. 


By Leira Lomax 


VENTRILOQUISM This book exposes the se- 


= eee crets of the art completely 
By Cuartes H. OLIN and shows how almost any 


one may learn to ‘‘ throw the voice’’ both near and 
far. Directions for the construction of automatons are 


given, as well as good dialogue for their operation, 


What would you not give 
TOASTS for the ability to respond 


By Witt1aM PITTENGER to them? No need: to 


e much when you can learn the art from this little 
boo \ 


Kk, Ltwill tell you how to do it; not ony that, but 
by example it will show you the way 


‘Arh EA ALI 
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By Crirrorp Howarp 
} 


( 


Each 50 Cents 


GRAPHOLOGY 


How to read character from 
handwriting. Do you 
a d know that every time you 
write five or six lines you furnish a complete record of 


| your character? Any one who understands graphology 
) can tell by simply examining your handwriting just 
| what kind of person you are. This book will enable 


you to become a masier of this most fascinating art. 


ETIQUETTE Success in life is often 


a Pes marred by bad manners. A 
By Acnes H. Mortox perusal of this work wil) 


| prevent such blunders. The subject is presented in a 
| bright andinteresting manner, 


CIVICS: What Every Contains concise and 
Citizen Should Know Complete information on 


ys : such topics as the Mo - 
By GEORGE Lewis _ roe Doctrine, Behring 
Sea Controversy, Extradition Treaties, and fully ex- 


| plains the meaning of Habeas Corpus, Civil Service 


Australian Ballot, and hundreds of other equally inter- 
esting subjects, 


LETTER WRITING This admirable book not 


EY only shows by numerous 
By Acnes H. Morton examples just what kind 
of letters to write for all occasions, but it teaches the 


reader to become an accomplished original letter-writer. 
OTATI A clever compilation of 

B + ae “a Ss _ pithy quotations, selected 
Y AGNES 1. MORTON from a great variety of 
sources, and arranged according to the sentiment. It 
contains the popular quotations together with many 


| rare bits of prose and verse not usually found. 


The genius, wit, and spirit 


PROVERBS of a nation are discovered in 


By Jonn H. Becuter its proverbs. This volume 
contains a_ representative collection of proverbs, old 
and new, all indexed. 


| THINGS WORTH KNOWING Here is infor- 


mat) ; 
By Joun H. Becuter a ng a . med 


whether it pertains to health, household, business, 


affairs of state, foreign countries, or the planets, all 


{ conveniently indexed. 


DANCING 


By MARGUERITE WILSON 


Begin with the first positions 
and leading up to the square 
and round dances. A full 


| list of calls for square dances, the etiquette of the 
| dances and 100 figures for the german. Illustrated. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH Who, docs not make 


them? Why n 701 
3y JoHn H. BEcHTEL y not avoid 


studying rules of rhetoric or grammar when this book 


: 


can behad. Jt teaches both without the study of either. 


SYNONYMS 

j HL. Becut of the busy merchant or law- 
By Joun H. Brecurer yer, the thoughtful] clergyman 
or teacher, the wide-awake school boy or girl. 


Designed to meet the wants 


There ase said to be “‘ ser- 
mons in stones,’’ but when 
they are tombstones there 
is many a smile mixed with the moral. This volume is 
full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy. 


EPITAPHS 


By FrReEpERIC W. UNGER 


Our 128-page Catalogue is sent with every order, or will be mailed to 
any address for the asking. The books mentioned ace far sale at all 


bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
926 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


them? Wo necessity for |} 


ry SE =f 


LACRETARE 


WD LIAS 1 


BES EZ 


READY MADE Pretty much everybody one 
SPEECHES — js "© and again ‘called up 


5 ‘“to sav a few words in public. ”? 
By Geo. HarGoop, Esq This is a book of carefully 
planned model speeches to aid those who, without 
some slight help, must remain siient. 


DEBATING 


By WILLIAM PITTENGER 


Here are directions for 
organizing debating socie- 
: ties, and suggestions for 
all who desire to discuss questions in public. Also a 
list of over 200 questions for debate, with arguments 
both affirmative and negative. 


What is news, how is it ob- 


ee tained, how handled, and 
By Cuartes H. OLIN how can one become a jour 
nalist? These questions are a)) answered and instruc- 
tions given for obtaining a position czd writing up all 
kinds of ‘assignments.’ Contains chapters on book 
reviewing, dramatic criticism, and proofreading. 


CURIOUS FACTS Why co you raise your 


hat toa lady? Is therea 
By CuiFForp HowARD good season for the but- 


tons on the sleeve of your coat?) Open it at any page 
and you will see something you have wanted to know 
all your life. 


SOCIALISM Socialism is ‘‘ in the air.’ But 
a few persons, except the social- 
By Cares H. OLIN ists themselves, know what it 


really means. This book gives a complete idea of the 
economic doctrines taught by the best socialists. 


PRONUNCIATION What is more disagreeable 


2 i than a faulty pronunciation ? 
By Joun H. BECHTEL ‘This volume contains over 


5000 words on which most of us are apt to trip. 


LAW, AND HOW TO This book furnishes 
KEEP OUT OF IT to the busy man and 


nica : woman information 
By PascHaL H. Coins, EsQ_ gy points likely to 


arise in every-day affairs, and thus forestalls worry and 
financial loss. 


“What shall we do to 

PARLOR GAMES amuse ourselves and our 

By Heven E. HOLLISTER friends?” This volume 

contains an excelent collection of all kinds of games 
for amusement, entertainment and instruction. 


PALMISTRY This volume furnishes full and 


trustworthy information on the 
By Henry FRITH  sybject, and by means of it any one 
wi) be able to read characier fully and accurately. 
Illustrated. 


FLOWERS: How With the help so clearly 


given in this volume no one 
to Grow them need fail with flowers. It 


By Ewen E. REXFORD jyp95 main)y of indoor plants 


and flowers, those for window gardening, a)) about 
their selection, care, light, air, warmth, eic. 


This book contains an excellent 
pean emg collection of over a thousand of 
Y EAN IVERS 


the latest and brightest conn- 
drums, to which are added many biblical, poetical, and 
French conundrums. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


ARE THE SCHOOL CHILDREN SAFE? 


” 


“ OORS that opened inward,” “architectural errors,” “com- 

bustible construction ”—these are but a few of the sug- 
gested explanations for the Joss of one hundred and seventy chil- 
dren in the fire that on March 4 destroyed the Lake View Public 
School in North Collinwood, Ohio. After endeavoring to deter- 
mine the specific cause of the dreadfu) disaster and uttering appro- 
priate words of censure and warning, the papers of the various 


cities ask, “ How is it within our own gates? Are our schools safe?” 


Co}}inwood iesson brings home to every man and woman in Cleve- 
land the imperative need of adopting all of the safeguards in 
schoolhouses which common sense and experience demand. 

“Far better one-story relief buildings, with all their defects, than 
fire-traps of whatever architectural appearance. Better no school 
than a slaughter-house. 

“And how frequent and thorough are fire-drills? How nearly 
automatic has the marching out of the children become when the 
fire-gong rings? How.completely in hand do the teachers feel that 
their little charges are, and how well prepared for emergencies?” 


The Buffalo Evening News recalls the: great schoo) fire on 

















THE BURNING SCHOOLHOUSE, 


A GROUP OF BEREAVED PARENTS. 


THE COLLINWOOD DISASTER. 


Thus the Cleveland Leader puts the question to its readers: 


“How many schoolhouses in Cleveland have hall doors which 
are big enough, both front and rear, for emergency use? How 
many of these doors open inward? How many are kept so locked 
or otherwise fastened that they could not be opened instantly in 
case of fire? How many schoolhouses are well equipped with 
fire-escapes? In how many are attic rooms, without proper means 
of exit, used as classrooms? 

“Every one of these questions may involve the safety or destruc- 


tion of many children. Every one must be answered. }f the an- 


swer is not what it should be, then every defect so revealed must be 


remedied. tis not a matter for pardeying or delay. Yhehorvible 


Greenwich Avenue, New York, fifty years ago, in which two hun- 
dred chi)dren, packed jn a Naliway at the foot of the main stairs 


against doors that opened inward, were burned to death. JItadds: 


“One of the doors in the Cleveland schoo) was locked, it is said, 
tho the janitor, whose duty it is to see that they are opened, says 
both main exits were open. The same thing is said of Buffalo 
schools, but there will be an uneasy feeling in many families in 


this city until it is explicitly known not only that it is a general 
policy to have those doors swing outward, but that in every case 


they are so constructed and kept open.” 


Thoroughly fire-proof construction for schoothuildings and fice 
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escapes outside the walls are demanded by the press in some cities. 
Fire-drills, as the Boston Evening Transcript points out, are nec- 
essary, but can not be relied upon when panic reigns. 


“The fire-drill was employed, but of what use is a fire-drill when 


children feel the fire behind them and find the way of escape cut 
off in front? The laws of our own State pro- 
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[March 14, 


than two minutes. <A few days before 1,200 children Were safely 
withdrawn by the same means from a burning school building 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


That no precautions should be spared, that no expense 


in 
is too 


great to make our schools as safe as human power can make them 


Is universally agreed. To quote the Phila: 





vide that the doors of all school buildings and 
others where many people congregate shall 


open outward. That is a provision that 
makes largely for safety, but even that is not 
enough. The buildings, so far as possible, 
sliould be of uninflammable construction ; the 
smaller children should be on the lower floors, 
and exits should be broad and sufficient in 
number.” 


In New York, 7he /vening Journa/ insists 
that steam-heating plants should be separate 
from the schoo) buildings that they serve. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union questions 
whether the city schools are properly provided 


with outside fire-escapes. Te Sum observes: 


“Better, and more likely to produce good 
results, than any inquiry that may be made in- 
to the North Collinwood disaster, however, is 
the action of the authorities of Illinois, who 
have closed every school in the State not known 
to be properly equipped with emergency exits, 








delphia Press - 


“Fire-escapes and fire-drills are wise pre- 
cautions, with which the children are pro- 
tected, so far as they go, but the Cleveland 
calamity proves the wisdom of the present 
Philadelphia rule, to make all new schoo]- 
houses fire-proof. A fire-proof schoolhouse 
need cost no more than a combustible one, 
while it is stronger, will last longer, and 
would make impossible the awful sacrifice of 
children, reported from Cleveland. 

“Unhappily the construction of fire-proof 
school buildings is anew rule. The build. 
ings now in use, with one exception, are not 
fire-proof. Some of these have been con. 
demned as highly dangerous. To tear down 
these unsafe school buildings wherever they 
exist and replace them by fire-proof. struc- 
tures would be a proper and humane expen- 
diture that can not be made too soon.” 











fire-escapes, doors hung to swing outward, and 
similar devices for the prompt dispersal of 
their inmates. ‘The declared policy of the I]li- 
nois authorities is to keep each of these pub- 
lic and private schools closed until its con- 
struction and facilities for dismissing the pupils quickly have been 
approved by men competent to pass on such matters. 

“It is to such foresight as this that the pupils in the immense 
public schools of New York owe the considerable degree of safety 
in which they work. The school designers have been alive to the 
fire hazard and have built in preparation for it. The pupils are 
drilled in expectation of fire. The schools are conducted on the 
theory that fire in the building is an extreme probability, not a 
remote possibility. To this the city has been indebted for numer- 
ous fortunate escapes from threatened horrors.” 


JUDGE 


As tho in special corroboration of this claim for the efficiency of 
the fire-drill in the New York schools, on March 6 when a fire 
broke out on the top floor of Public School 165, 2,500 children 


marched out of the building singing, and without panic, in less 


Copyrighted, 1908, by Harris & Ewing. 


Who enforced the law too rigorously to please 
the criminals, 


JUDGE WILFLEY EXONERATED—What- 
ever interests may have inspired the charges 
against Judge Lebbeus R. Wilfley, of the 
United States Court at Shanghai, they have 


been silent since the publication of Secretary Root’s report recom- 
mending the dismissal of the charges and the President’s stinging 


WILFLEY, 


comment: 


“It is not too much to say that this assault on Judge Willey in 
the interest of the vicious and criminal classes is a public scandal.” 


The report of the Secretary of State shows that before the ad- 
vent of Judge Wilfley so lax was the administration of justice in 
the American quarter that vicious characters. of all classes flour- 
ished there under the protection of alleged American citizenship. 


Judge Wilfley’s energy in enforcing the law won him the enmity 
of these whose selfish interests had been furthered by the protec- 


tion of vice. 


























_ From “Pack, 


A VOICE FROM THE PADDED CELL. “DONT 


—Bradley inthe Chicago Dazly News. 


LHE 


” 


Cepyrizhted, 1908. fy permission, 


SIGN THAT DECLARATION, GENTLEMEN! YOU'LL HURT BUSINESS !* 


Where would we be now if modern counsel had prevailed in ’76? 


—Ehrhart in Puck, 


IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 
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Editorial opinion on the case is summarized in this statement of 
the Washington Herald - 


“We recognize in Judge Wilfley a high-minded, courageous 
American who is a credit to his country and to the nation he rep- 
resents. The sum total of his offending seems tobe that he re- 
fused shelter and protection under the Stars and Stripes to out- 
casts from our own shores who for years-have made the name of 
the American colony at Shanghai a byword and reproach, . And 
thus he subjected himself to impeachment proceedings at 
Washington ! 

“If we want China’s good will and respect; if we would ~pro- 
mote our material interests in the Orient and take advantage of the 
opportunities presented by the present awakening, we should keep 
the American flag clean at all hazards.” 


Late cable dispatches from Shanghai say that the American 
community in that city is greatly pleased that Judge Wilfley’s con- 
duct of the court has been sustained. 





THE NAVAL TURMOIL 


N the midst of all the recriminations and rancor exhibited in 
the inquiry by the Senate Naval Committee in Washington 

the press seem to have overlooked a little bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Knox that may have been framed with a view to present needs. 


It provides for more chaplains for the Navy. 


The remark that has aroused the most acrimony is the statement 
of Commander William S. Sims to the committee that our 
gunnery in the naval fight at Santiago was “the most disgraceful 
exhibition that ever took place on the face of the globe.” The 
percentage of hits, he claimed, was less than four, and “the Span- 


jards were in a woful condition or they would have escaped en- 
tirely.” Representative Hobson, who sank the A/errimac and is 


now in Congress, says in a New York ]Vor/d interview : 


“Commander Sims is one of the most accomplished and has 
been one of the most useful officers in the Navy. It is largely due 
to his energy and persistent effort that the gunnery of our Navy 
has improved in such a remarkable degree in the last four or five 
years, standing as it doubtless does, at the present moment, first 
among the navies of the world. 

“Tt is not surprizing that Commander Sims should look upon 
the gunnery of the Navy in 1898 as inefficient, but he must cer- 
tainly have measured it by the standards of to-day, whereas the 
proper standard to use is that of ten years ago... ...., 

“The true measure was its effectiveness, which attained a maxi- 
mum both at Manila Bay and at Santiago, encompassing the total 
destruction of the enemy without any loss to the victor, a record 
that never has been equaled in the history of the world and never 
can be surpassed as long as time lasts. ...... 

“We have been so criticized for winning the battle of Santiago 
that I dread to think what would have happened to us had we won 


another important sea-fight. Probably we would have been 
hanged.” 


The Washington S/ay says similarly : 


“Commander Sims can not expect to elicit the respectful at- 
tention due to an expert witness when he indulges in such extrava- 
gances, He challenges not merely the pride but the common sense 
of the public when he thus grossly exaggerates the faults of the 


Navy and ridicules its performances. There may be deficiencies 
.to correct. Possibly there have been serious mistakes in construc- 
tion. Maybe there are to-day dangerous deficiencies in both 
equipment and pfersonne?. But these faults will not be best cor- 
rected through the medium of partizanship or rancor or profes- 


sional jealousy.” 
Our Navy, “ship for ship, is unsurpassed by any in the world,” 


declares The Army and Navy Journal (New York); and so 
thinks the Washington ost, which says : 


“Any passer->y can pick flaws in the construction of a palace, 


It is another thing to build the palace itself, with regard to 
cost, size, adornment, and equipment. It is so easy to criticize 


that the habit is quickly acquired, especially when any casual 


critic’s say-so is taken up and magnified as something important. 


Does any one imagine that the magazine-writer who stirred up 


the. naval-construction gossip is not flattered by his success? 
Will he not be tempted to turn out something still more sensa- 


tional, in order to reap still greater notoriety?” 
Mr. Reuterdahl, who started the broil by his article in McClur.’s, 
has left the fleet and is coming home to take a hand in the fray. 


Before he started he said 
to a representative of the 





Hearst papers: 


-“] will give complete 
proof of all my charges, 
and 1 am ready to dem- 
onstrate that two-thirds 
of all the active line offi- 
cers uphold my assertions 
regarding our ships of. 
war, 

“The Navy is bedrid- 
den by a lot of old fogies, 
who hold their jobs just 
because they blindly fol- 
low ancient traditions. 

“1 am_ single-hearted 
in my purpose. I am 
striking not at men, but 
at the ‘system,’ and I be- 
lieve that I am an aven- 
ger who is welcomed by 


the majority of the officers 
of the Navy.” 














C. pyrighted, 1908, by Harris & Ewing. 


COMMANDER SIMS, 

Who introduced modern methods of gun- 

ton), the new sérvice jour- fire into our Navy. He declares our gunnery 
if 4 at Santiago was “ disgraceful,” 

nal whose aim seems to 


The Navy (Washing- 


be to point out the weak spots in our Navy, with a view to 


strengthening them,‘condemns the regulation that forbids anybody 
in the service to make publiccriticisms. It observes: 


“The protection afforded by this regulation to official mistakes, 
unbusinesslike and wasteful use of the public money, and serious 
weaknesses in our war-fleet, is nearly perfect, A little scrutiny of 
its provisions will show that it is as iron-bound as the rules of the 
bureaucracy of Russia, It is a violation of this regulation for an 
officer of a ship to make any comment on the condition of the 
ship to any one outside of the Navy Department. It is a viola- 
tion of the rule for a gunnery officer to say to any one that the 
guns of his turret are ill mounted or that the ammunition-hoist is 
faulty. It is a violation of the rule for an officer to express any 
opinion upon the character of the bureau system of naval adminis- 
tration. In short, the regulation enjoins on all officers of the Navy 
and on every other person employed under the Department a 
silence that would seem to be humanly impossible. 

“The rule, it may be said in defense, was issued many years ago, 
under war conditions which justified the extreme rigor of its 
provisions, 

“No justification exists now. On the contrary, the rule serves 
now only to furnish the Department with a most effective screen 
for its own blunders and defects. It is being used now to cover 
up mistakes in judgment, waste of money, and grave defects in our 
war-ships. No o:ficer may inform the people of the country of 
the facts, without laying himself open to court-martial. If he is 
not tried by court-martial, the bureaus know of other ways, to pun- 
ish him. He tells the truth at his peril. Onthe other hand, when 
the Department wants to defend its mistakes, it may authorize an 
officer to prepare and make public any sort of whitewashing 
statement that may be deemed to suit the exigencies of the occa 


_ gion. The result is that the whole service is under a constant 


pressure to justify and excuse the existing order of things, De- 
fend the bureaus, and you get preferment and the good will of the 
powers that be, Tell any truth that does not please these powers, 
and you may expect something unpleasant. Thus the regulation 
brings to bear on the whole service the cohesive power of self- 
interest. The rule does not keep our military secrets from foreign 
nations, It keeps the truth from those who have a right to know 
the truth—the people of the United States.” 
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PARTY PLATFORM OF SOUTHERN REPUBLICANS. 


—Biggers in the Nashville American. 


THE PIE AND 


A REPUBLICAN SENATOR FROM 
KENTUCKY 


E44 daca is the best Democratic vote ] ever cast,” exclaimed 
Representative Lillard (Dem.), of the Kentucky legisla- 
ture, as he voted for William O’Connell Bradley (Rep.) for United 
States senator, and some of the Democratic papers agree with 
him. The election of a Republican senator “will not be a mis- 
fortune for the Democratic party if it means the ending of the 


Goebel-Hargis-Beckham régime in the politics of that State,” 
remarks the Hartford 7imes (Ind. Dem.), which goes on to refer 


6 


to the Democratic leaders in Kentucky as “anarchists,” and adds 


that “it is high time for the Kentuckians to get rid of mob leaders 
and the mob spirit, if they desire to save their State trom relaps- 
ing into the condition of Morocco or the Kongo region.” The 
Memphis Commercial Appeal (Dem.) agrees that ex-Governor 
Beckham, the defeated senatorial candidate, “has made Kentucky 
one of the worst- governed States in the Union,” and deserves all 
that has come in his direction. 

Senator Bradley was elected by the aid of four Democratic 
votes, after a long deadlock in which Mr. Beckham persisted in 
his candidacy long after it was evident that his election was im- 
possible. The defection of the four legislators is attributed to 
disgust with Beckham and his methods. Mr, Watterson draws this 


character-sketch of him in the Louisville Courzer-Journal (Dem.): 


“When Mr. Beckham, who had never been thought of for the 
chief magistracy, succeeded to that responsibility through the as- 
sassination of Goebel, . . . he had hardly taken his oath of office 
before he began to betray that he had either no conception of, or 
no respect for, its real obligations. Sprung from machine politics, 
he soon showed that his political horizon did not extend beyond 
that of his origin, and, blind to the disasters which machine politics 
had already brought upon his party, he at once, as his chief and 
continuing duty, set about constructing, not even a party machine, 
but a Beckham machine. .... a 

“It was in the prosecution of this petty scheme of selfish ad- 
vancement and selfish revenge that he overreached himself. Pro- 
posing to make assurance doubly sure, he invented the unheard-of 
device of having his machine order a primary nearly two years 
before the senatorial election, a device which, as it was to be 
under the control of his own machine, seemed sure to accomplish 
the end intended, and which did finally accomplish it; for while 


‘** AROUND, AROUND, AROUND.” 


Tariff revision Ala G. O. P. 
—B. S. inthe Columbia Staze. 


THE PUDDING. . 


his opponent, tho forced to meet him on such unequal terms, de- 
feated him at the polls, his machine still had the counting of the 
returns, and counted with the fidelity and precision of a carefully 
constructed a piece of mechanism. ; 

“Here was really the downfa)) of Beckham. The unfairness, 
the effrontery, the cold-blooded freebooting of the proceeding were 
so unmistakable that reaction and revolt, even among those who 
had hitherto supported him, followed; and, alarmed at this, he 
plunged into the campaign of desperate double-dealing and ruth- 
less sacrifice of Democratic principle which carried down to defeat 
the whole State ticket of his party last November, with the return 


of a General Assembly which has now consigned him to the gen- 
eral ruin he wrought.” 


Mr. Bryan, however, calls the result “a great misfortune,” and 
brands the four Democratic insurgents as “embezzlers of power,” 
a term which the Houston Post (Dem.) heartily indorses. Other 
papers accuse them of opposing Beckham because he favors pro- 
hibition. The Charleston Post (Dem.) thinks they should have 
stuck to their party; and the St. Louis Republic (Dem.) says: 


“They have weakened the Democratic forces in the Senate at a 
time when it was hoped they would soon be strengthened. They 
have dealt a blow to the Democracy of the nation. They have 
betrayed the trust reposed in them by their constituents. 

“ Differences arise between factions or classes of every politica) 
party, and every party man who hopes to survive in politics accepts 
the verdict of the majority in good faith. With the differences 
among the Democrats of Kentucky the Democrats of other States 
have no concern. They could easily have been settled without 
party injury. 

“But there are few Democrats in the United States who will not 
bitterly condemn the revolt against party law and the treachery to 
party interests which in Kentucky have sacrificed a Senatorship 
to a feud.” 


The new Senator was the first Republican governor of Kentucky 
(1895-99) and has been four times a candidate for the Senate in 
previous campaigns. In 1888 he received 106 votes for Vice-Presi- 
dent in the Republican National Convention. He favors Fair- 
banks for the Presidential nomination this year, and thinks Taft 
could not carry the country. He says: 


“The Republican Federal office-holders of the State (Kentucky), 
with few exceptions, are banded, organized, and earnestly laboring 
to carry the State for Mr. Taft. Should they succeed they will 
lead the party to another defeat.” 
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THE GOVERNOR AND THE GAMBLER 


VEN those New York papers that, during the racing season, 
devote much space to the publication of information for the 
layers of odds applaud Governor Hughes for his able efforts in 


behalf of the Agnew-Hart bills to suppress race-track gambling. 
In fact, Zhe Evening Journal calls upon the Governor to put an 
end to the evi) without tarrying for special legislative action, under 
the authority of the general prohibition of all forms of gambling 
already embodied in the State constitution. 

In the rather dramatic ending of the preliminary fight for the 
bills in the committee stage, signalized by the speech of ex-Gov- 
ernor Black in opposition to the corrective measures, and by the 
reply of Governor Hughes in his address at a public dinner in 
New York, the honors are considered to rest with the Governor, 
and it seems to be generally expected that the Codes Committee 
of the Assembly will report the bills favorably. 

The Governor’s skilful appeal to popular sentiment by giving 
out for publication letters received from wives and mothers whose 
husbands and sons were ruined by race-track gambling, furnished 
the press with new ammunition against the betting evil. In one 


of these letters the writer says: 


“] write this letter for the reason that J have suffered for the 
last five years. At times I had not the most necessary things of 


life, all through the race-track. My husband earns a pretty nice 


salary, and we could live comfortably were it not for the race- 


track. During the seven months of racing my husband draws his 
wages and goes to the track, and after losing one-half or three- 


quarters of same he brings the rest home, which is not much. I 
have a little crippled child whom I take to the hospital twice a 


week, but during the racing season I can not do same, as I have 
not car-fare at times. I trust that you will understand the rest, 


and may God help you in your undertaking.” 


Another phase of the evil is presented in a letter from a victim 
of the gambling mania: 


“T am a young man twenty-four years of age. For seven years 


I] worked hard, and saved up during that time $550. Last year | 
lost every penny of it at this game, and to-day find myself out of 


work. Governor, if you don’t stop this game it will surely kill me.” 


According to a letter from the principal of a Brooklyn public 
school, even the children are directly affected : 





“1 have had pupils, many of them less than ten years old, gam- 


bling—led on by the tracks close to my school. I have seen bur- 


glary committed by a boy less than sixteen years old to get money 
to go to the race-tracks. Surely boys are worth more than well- 


bred horses, tho so many think otherwise.” 


The following letter came from a lieutenant of police in New 
York City: 


“Permit me to thank you for the manly stand you have taken to 


abolish race-track gambling. If it can be accomplished, you will 
do more good for the youth and homes in this State than any act 


of legislation that has been attempted in ageneration. Race track 
gambling, as conducted to-day by a gang of notorious crooks from 
all over this country and Europe, is a disgrace to the fair name of 
the glorious State of New York.” 


The New York Evening Mail points out that New Jersey, 


Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and New Hampshire have put down race- 
track gambling, and that New York is the only State where the 
question has been raised that still tolerates this iniquity. The 
Washington Pos/ argues against the contention that the abolition 
of the betting-ring would destroy the sport of racing with its 
healthful, beneficial features, claiming that the men who race horses 
do so for pleasure and love of sport, and will continue to do so as 
long as love of sport endures, 

“Empty Rhetoric” is the characterization of ex-Governor 
Black’s speech by the New York 7imes. “Mr. Black Is Funny” 
is the heading of an editorial in which 7he Evening Mail deals 
with the ex-Governor’s contention that consistency would require 
making a girl’s wager of a box of candy on a college boat-race or 
the*taking of a chance at a church fair equally criminal with book- 
making. 7he Evening Post thus favors the ex-Governor with 
its choicest brand of sarcasm : 


“Former Governor Black attained the very loftiest plane of argu- 
ment in his impassioned plea for race-track betting. Wecan think 
of no momentous event in our national annals, not the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, not the framing of the Consti- 
tution, not even the Proclamation of Emancipation, in which 
higher issues were invoked. Gambling is inherent in our nature, 
argued ex-Governor Black, and it can not be wrong, else God 
would not have implanted this passion in us. This isa shifting of 
responsibility with a noble generosity. Similarly, divine initiative 
implanted in us the desire to master our fellow men, and the 
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A CONFESSION OF FAILURE, 
“Unhealthy, seeming prosperity." -T. ROOSEVELT. 
—B. S. inthe Columbia Sta/Ze. 


MORE WORK SUSPENDED, 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 


DEMOCRATIC SKETCHES OF REPUBLICAN PROSPERITY. 
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extinction of slavery was consequently one of our great national mis- 
takes. The longing for the roll of the sea and the clash of steel 
on steel is one of the most elemental appetites which the suppres- 
sion of piracy has wrongly stifled. The feeling of reverence ex- 
presses itself never more powerfully than in the act of the savage 
who immolates his aged grandmother to Mumbo Jumbo, and Dr. 
Livingstone’s activity in Africa is consequently one of the darkest 
stains on the page of civilization. Of course, gambling is under 
divine protection; for has it not been written that the devil takes 
the hindmost ; and does that not mean that Providence always bets 
on at least winner or second place? We think an endowed race- 
track, with a ten-per-cent. rake-off for foreign missions, would just 
about suit Mr. Black.” 


In his own reply Governor Hughes treated the remarks of his 
predecessor in office from a more serious standpoint. After quo- 
ting the clause of the State constitution that forbids “pool-selling, 


. bookmaking, or any other kind of gambling,” and directs the leg- 


islature to “pass appropriate laws” to prevent such offenses, he 
went on to say: 

“Does the Constitution meananything? Does the oath of office 
mean anything? Have we reached a point where we are to debate 
{ 
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“MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME.” 
—Plaschke in the Louisville Posé. 


the fundamental principles of government? Do the opponents of 
the anti-gambling bills now before the legislature mean that the 
Constitution is a good thing when it doesn’t interfere with their 
pleasures or their money-making desires, but that it may be dis- 
regarded when it hurts their pocket-books or opposes their philos- 
ophy? Those who give that doctrine to the people will one day 
reap a terrible harvest. We either have constitutional government 
or we do not have it. Do not be deceived! The people are not 
mocked. If it is an easy thing to override the Constitution in 
order to protect gamblers, some day it will be an easy thing to 
override the Constitution in its protection of property. 

“My friends, important as are the evils flowing from public 
gambling, there is still a deeper question, and every patriotic citi- 
zen must feel the deepest sorrow in his heart when he sees any 
effort that would result in confusing the popular judgment with 
regard to such a fundamental matter, or in leading the representa- 
tives of the people to ignore their explicit oaths of office.” 





While the contest is strictly a State affair, interest in the matter 
at issue and the persons involved have made it of national impor- 
tance, and should the Governor’s efforts in behalf of the bills be 
crowned with the success that the press seems inclined to antici- 
pate, it is believed by more than one paper that the complete indi- 
vidual victory will greatly strengthen his chances for obtaining the 
Republican Presidential nomination. 
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HOME VIEWS OF THE NIGHT-RIDERS 


HE seeming inability of the civil authorities to cope with the 
tobacco war in Kentucky, and the probability that the pres- 
ent State legislature will adjourn without providing drastic meas- 
ures for the correction of the “reign of terror” in the tobacco- 
growing territory of the State, are bringing down a storm of protest 
from the Kentucky press. It is estimated that up to the present 
time the night-riders have destroyed property in the State to the 
amount of $50,000,000. So far, say the press dispatches, no arrests 
have been made, and the disregard for personal rights and prop- 
erty borders upon a state of anarchy. “Steadily,” the Louisville 
Post remarks, “these raiders are sinking Kentucky to the level of 
Colorado or of Portugal, where all laws are silent and the rifle is 
the one guardian of the domestic hearth.” And the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, after explaining that “this unrestrained madness 
has reached such a stage in Kentucky that further protests or ap- 
peals by the press seem useless,” adds with a warning finger that 
if worse comes to worse the people “will have to take the protec- 
tion of themselves and their property into their own hands.” 
Further ; 


“The independent planter whose business is interfered with has 
just as clear a right to burn the barn of an entirely innocent, God- 
fearing, and upright member of the American Society of Equity, 
or the Burley Tobacco Society of Montgomery County, as a night- 
riders has to scrape his plant-beds, That is to say, he has no 
right at all, and should be promptly sent to the penitentiary, there 
to repent his sins and reflect upon the unwisdom of violating laws 
in a State enjoying a democratic form of government.” 


Still more pessimistic is the view taken by the Springfield (Ken- 
tucky) Sw. It fears that the capture and punishment of the lawless 
bands are among “the impossible things.” It bases this outlook 
upon the fact. that the night-riders “are well organized; they are 
determined; their friends protect them; their enemies are afraid 
to prosecute them, and there you have it. They area free set, and 
are farther to-day from the grasp of the law than ever before—un- 
bridled and galloping asses bent upon destruction.” It continues: 


“Soldiers have availed naught; Gatling guns sit upon their 
wheels in innocent indifference, while the marching armies of 
night-riders continue their raids, applying the torch, unmolested, 
undisturbed, and with as much preciseness of method as is em- 
ployed in the Pension Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment.” 


Y The Danville (Kentucky) Advocate, jumping the fence of al] con- 


servative Southern tradition in its desperation, believes it high time 
to call in aid from the Federal Government. “If,” it affirms, 
“Governor Willson is doing his best, and is incapable of preserv- 
ing order, then he had better admit it and call on the President for 
Federal aid (as humiliating and obnoxious as that would be), for 
we must have peace.” 

A portion of the State press, however, while deriding the un- 
lawful methods the night-riders have selected to further their ends, 
still champion the cause. “There comes a time,” says the Clinton 
(Kentucky) Gazefte, “when the only way to fight the devil suc- 
cessfully is with fire.” 

Commenting upon the acute situation in Kentucky, the New 
York World sees a ray of hope in the cure Governor Vardaman, 
of Mississippi, applied to a similar situation in his State. To 
quote in part: 

“When the much-abused Governor Vardaman took office he was 
confronted by similar conditions in Mississippi. In certain sec- 
tions of the State whitecap bands of armed men, some of them 
persons of local prominence, were carrying on night meetings and 
ridings with the ostensible purpose of controlling negro labor in 
the interest of the farmers. ‘The Farmers’ League’ undertook by 
force and intimidation to prevent negroes from working for mer 
chants and non-resident land-owners, or even owning property of 
theirown, . 
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“Governor Vardaman had pledged himself to break up the 
whitecap bands, and he did it. Detectives were brought in from 
the outside. Lists were secured of the members of every whitecap 
band. One member of the Mississippi legislature was indicted 
for manslaughter and several less prominent men arrested for 
whitecap murders. A plot, it was said, was discovered to assas- 
sinate a district attorney engaged in running down the criminals. 
But finally the League went to pieces, partly because of the deser- 
tion of the better class of farmers, but chiefly owing to the energy 
of the officers of the law. 

“Governor Willson can accomplish the same thing if he has the 
right stuff in him. No secret bands with as many members as the 
‘night-riders ’ can long hold together if the law pursues them as 
fearlessly as it would individual criminals. Once Kentucky jails 
or hangs a few of these barn-burners and assassins the tobacco- 
growing districts will resume their normal quiet and prosperity.” 


TO STAMP OUT ANARCHY 


ESPITE denials by Miss Emma Goldman, and the lack of 
absolutely confirmatory evidence, the papers of the United 
States are nearly unanimous in holding Anarchist conspirators re- 
sponsible for the attempt, on March 2, to assassinate George M. 
Shippy, superintendent of the Chicago police, in which the would- 
be murderer was shot and killed by his intended victim. Further, 
the Chicago crime is associated editorially with the riotous demon- 
stration under the red flag in Philadelphia, the murder of Father 
Leo Heinrichs in Denver, and various alleged threats and con- 
spiracies ; consequently the order of Secretary Straus, of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, instructing the immigration 
authorities to cooperate with the police in locating and deporting 
alien Anarchists and criminals, is hailed as the first movement 
toward the eradication of a notorious evil. 
In reference to the proposed joint action the order directs: 


“You should call to the attention of the Chief of Police or Chief 
of the Secret Service the definition of ‘Anarchist’ contained in 
sections 2 and 38 of the Act of February 20, 1907, and the provi: 
sions of section 2, placing within the excluded classes ‘persons 
who have been convicted of or admit having committed a felony 
or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude,’ point- 
ing out that if any such person is found within the United States 
within three years after landing or entry therein he is amenable 
to deportation under the provisions of section 21 of said act.” 


“Anarchists” are defined in the act cited in the Secretary’s 
order thus: 


“Persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United States, or all govern- 


ment, or of all forms of law, or the assassination of public 
officials.” 


The Chicago press, while calling for a thorough investigation cf 
revolutionary activities, urges calmness and judicial moderation. 
Says the Chicago Evening Post: 


“Our course must not be dictated by a bitter and reckless desire 
for revenge. To murderous lawlessness we must oppose the law 
and only the law. The hysteria of the Haymarket times must not 
come over us again. 

“Indiscriminate ‘raids’ and confiscations can do little good; 
unfounded ‘theories’ of secret plots and bloodthirsty conspiracies 
will do positive harm. And violent repression but invites reprisals 
from all the irresponsible enemies of society. 

“Anarchy can not be conquered by anarchy. The law strictly 
applied is our sur®st and deadliest weapon.” 


The Chicago Daily News suggests that the attack on Superin- 
tendent Shippy may have been plotted in retaliation for the pre- 
vention, by the police, of a great parade of the unemployed a few 
weeks before. As for the responsibility for the crime, this paper 
says: 


“ Averbuch, a young and ignorant tool of shrewder persons, knew 


nothing about American government and American institutions. 
He did not speak the language of the country. Is there any jus- 
tice in throwing upon this youth the full burden of the crime which 
he, armed to the teeth, deliberately prepared to commit and which 
he tried with all his power to commit until he died fighting? The 
crime had its inspiration in the words, the plottings, and tlie doc- 
trines of the men and women who welcomed young Averbuch into 
their counsels of darkness on his arrival in the United States. It 
was their crime, because the young man either had reason to think 

















CHIEF OF POLICE SHIPPY, OF CHICAGO, 
Who shot and killed his anarchist assailant. 


that he was doing their will or actually was doing their will when 
he sought to kill Chief Shippy in the chief's own home. 

“The lesson of the Haymarket riot seems to have grown dim. 
That riot is commemorated annually to this day by throngs of 
Anarchists in certain foreign cities. But for years its outcome 
sufficed to induce Anarchists in this country to put bridles on their 
tongues and to be prudent in their plottings. They have grown 
very bold and very venomous of late. Thosé of them who are 
aliens and are here in defiance of Federal law should be deported. 
The rest must be dealt with by law according to their deserts. 
This is the people’s government. Its agents are the people’s 


agents. Those who strike at their lives strike at the free govern- 
ment of the American people.” 


The New Orleans 77es-Democrat seizes the occasion to cau- 
tion well-meaning Socialists against the use of the red flag, as that 
emblem is copyrighted by Anarchy and has become the signal for 
riot and murder. It adds: 


“The Anarchist prates rather glibly of the brotherhood of man 
and suits the action to the word by translating his brother to the 
other world. Whatever its preachings, anarchy in world-wide prac- 
tise has meant murder. It is not to be defended as an expression 
of human desire for freedom, because the Anarchist exhibits his 
murderous. propensities under whatever form of government he 
may find himself. His gospel is the gospel of hate. His idea of 
liberty is license to slay when the lust is upon him. His only 
argument is assassination. There is no placating him and there 
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can be no compromise with him. | His hand is raised against every 
man and every man’s hand must be raised against him.” 


The difficulty of shutting out the criminal element is thus touched 
on by the Boston Evening Transcript : 

“We have tried hard to weed out this class from the immigrants 
permitted to remain upon our shores, but by what sign shall we 
know them? The brand of Cain is not an external mark and 
science has not yet reached the point where it can make in each 
case an accurate psychological analysis. There is one thing that 
can and should be done. We should establish for ourselves the 
right to deport within a reasonable time, or perhaps at any time, 
all those found maniféSting those impulses or harboring those pur- 
pos¢fé that would fiave debarred them from asylum here had they 
beeh known or stréngly suspected at the time of landing.” 


The New York Evening Post directs attention to the Bennet 
bill requiring the deportation of all aliens convicted of felony, 
“the sole policy on which all members of the Immigration Com- 
mission are said to agree.” Mr. Bennet recently moved, in the 
House of Representatives, that the rules be suspended in order to 
pass his measure, but failed to secure the necessary tN irds’ 
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majority, opposition developing on the ground that the proposed 
law might work hardship and injustice in certain cases. On this 
point Zhe Post argues: 


“The penal system which leaves the innocent unscathed has yet 
to be invented. The Bennet bill, which has the support of the 
National Liberal Immigration League, embodies a principle which 
this country has long applied to those aliens who become public 
charges. ‘The hardships’ are the same in one case as the other. 
If we are harsh to either class, it should be to the criminal rather 
than the pauper; yet the present practise is exactly the reverse. 
Let Giuseppi run a stiletto into his neighbor, or Abraham explode 


- a bomb in the street, and, after a term in prison, they are free to 


go back to their old haunts, and possibly their old practises. But 

let either of them ask fer too many nights’ lodging at the public 

shelter, and, unless they hive been in the country for more than 

three years, back they go to the places from whence they came. 

Secretary Straus yesterday announced his purpose to ‘rid the coun- 

try of alien Anarchists and criminals falling within the law relating 

to deportation.’ Could there be a fitter time for making that law 

include all criminals, instead of the small minority who come, 
under its scope at present?” 
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THE CZAR appeals to the peasants to be loyal. They might ask him for a 
like favor—Cleveland. Leader. : <> es 


# Age : ‘ ai St 
Pity the poor horses thrown out of work by the burning of 740 New-York 
street-cars!—Boston Transcript. 


NAVAL. experts are almost unanimous in the opinion that Reuterdahl is a 
e :o_ , > : af ee 
good artist—New York American. 
Joun TEMPLE ottez? agi <$ that ‘‘women should receive men's wages.” 
P 


The married wonitn 66 Be News. 


A FRENCH oat fScovered that snails snore. Dr. Long, drop to 
os > e ¥ 
second place ins € class.—Cleveland Leader. 
> s wie 
WE will all be glad to see the motto back on the coins, and we will also be glad 
to see more%et the Coins.— Washington Post. 


Hetry Green’s daughter is to wed a man. without a title. Hetty always 


was lucky in financial matters.—Philacelphia Press. ia 


tw ; : ai 
TuatT speech i Nicholas made io ‘he members of the Douma is said to 
refifct considerable credit on the man who wrote it.—Chicago News. 


Epiror WaTTERSCN has solved the riddle: ‘‘Abe Lincoln split rails to build 
his fences: Roosevelt merely fails to build his.”"— Atlanta Constitution. 


_Tue farmers of Ohio.and Indiana are doing most of the work in the New- 
York-to-Paris automobile endurance contest.—St. Louts Globe Democrat. 


WE have a few nickels to bet that on Election night this year the winner will 
not declare that he will refuse to be a candidate for another term.—Washington 


Post. 


on - TOPICS IN BRIEF 


VESUVIUS continues active, but attracts little attention. As a rule, people 
would rather read the news from Washington.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


ConpDlITIONS are surely a bit topsy-turvy when Kentucky elects a Republican 
senator because the Democratic leaders were in favor of prohibition.—New 
York Commercial. 


Younc Maxi has invented a ‘‘silent firearm.” First they took away the 
smoke of battle, then the gay uniforms, and now the noise. War itself will 
have to go next.—Chicago Post. 


A KENTUCKY woman is asking for a divorce so that she can mary the ghost 
of Bob Ingersoll. And Bob always profest to believe that the dead were for- 
ever at rest.—Washington Post. 


Ir General Stoessel will look up the record of Senator Foraker in the Browns- 
ville matter, he will learn how easy it is to hold out long after defeat has become 
inevitable—New Orleans Times Democrat. 


A CHINESE editor says America is the only country on earth with a conscience. 


It is also the only country on earth that has so many able men who think the 
public conscience is in their charge.—Washington Post. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks if Governor Hughes is married. It may throw a 
little light on the subject to state that the Governor told the woman-suffragists 
that women ultimately would have their way.—Minneapolis Journal. 


THE Balkan war-cloud is reported to be spreading and growing blacker. 
Still, things might be worse than they are. Haiti and Kentucky have been 
comparaiively free from revolutions during the past week.—Chicago Record- 


Herald. ’ 

















THE FAVORITE SONS, 


They are expected each to take a whiff of his piece of cake and pass it up to Willie Taft. 


—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis /ournad. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT — ' 


THE STORM IN THE BALKANS 


HE politicians must walk as “over ashes covering hot coals” 
when they touch the Balkans. A strange spectacle is now 
presented in Europe from the excitement of the Powers created by 
the proposal of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, Baron von 
Aehrenthal, to prolong the Hungarian railway from the Austrian 
frontier town Uvac to Mitrowitza, from which latter city runs 
the Turkish line to Salonica. The difficulty is that it will run 
through a Turkish territory, Novi Bazar, which wedges in between 
two non-Turkish provinces. It invades Turkey, and the Sultan 
has authorized its construction only on condition that he also may 
build a line with an outlet on the Albanian coast. Russia is in- 
dignant because Austria is by treaty forbidden to lay hands on 
Salonica on condition that Russia leave Constantinople alone. 
England frowns because it is hinted that a new road for German 
access to the Mediterranean will be opened up, while Germany, 
we are told, is behind Austria in the matter. 

Grave consequences are anticipated if the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister persists in what he styles a “merely economic 
project.” Zhe Daily Mail (London) thinks this innocent scheme 
is likely to “smash the concert of Europe” and even to bring on 
war. The Vienna correspondent of the London 7zmes remarks 
that “the best diplomatic and political opinion here inclines 
strongly to the belief that Baron von Aehrenthal’s Novi Bazar 
railway policy will exercise an untoward influence upon the Euro- 
pean situation,” and in the course of a long editorial the same 
paper remarks that the Triple Alliance is endangered by the 
scheme. To quote: 

“The Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister is either curiously in- 
sensible to the. effect which his action has produced, or he has 
made up his mind to persevere with his policy without paying 
much regard to the feelings which it cccasions.,. . . The an- 
nouncement here again is somewhat perplexing and difficult to 
reconcile with the accepted views of the relations between the sig- 


natories of the Triple Alliance. It is unnecessary to say more 
than that complications in the waters referred to might not im- 

















THE RUSH FOR THE SEASIDE. 


Russtan BEAR (to Sultanof Turkey)—" Look here, my friend, I 
object to your letting that double-faced bird go down foradip. But 


if he goes, I go too!” —Punch (London). 


probably involve the very Powers as a precaution against whom 
the Alliance was primarily formed.” : 

The plea of economic convenience is nonsense, declares the 
London Standard. Baron von Aehrenthal is breaking the com- 
pact with Russia by his plain-design on the possession of Salonica. 
In the words of the editorial ; 


“What Baron von Aerenthal is aiming at, in this latest accept- 
ance of a lead from Berlin, is the command of Salonica. Foreign 
critics have no delicacy in defining the views of Austria-Hungary, 
or in pointing to the consequences. For more than one generation 
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THE RAILWAY THAT MAY “‘ SMASH THE Leda oat OF EUROPE.” 


there has been an implied compact between Vienna and St, Peters- 
burg that the one would keep its hands off .Salonica if the other 
would stop short of Constantinople. The forbearance of the one 
Power has been the price of the other’s acquiescence in the status 
guo. That understanding will at once be wviolatedtif by means of 
an advancing railway Austria-Hungary holds’the ‘approach to the 


- great A2gean port.” 


Of Austrian papers the Veuwe Freie Presse and the Polttische Cor- 
respondenz, both of Vienna, agree that “the railway question will 
open a new and weighty chapter in the history of Austro-Russian 
relations,” and the Ze7¢ (Vienna) looks upon the excitement over 


“ 


the matter as “much ado about nothing.” “ Let us go quietly on 


our own way,” it says; “we know whither and in whose company 
we are traveling.” The company with whom Austria is at present 
traveling is said to be Germany. According to the Paris 7emps, 
there is “a rustling behind the curtain.” The scheme implies “a 
military menace.” It is “a penetrating road of combined Austrian 
and German influence which is intended utterly to separate two 
nations, the Servians and the people of Montenegro.” The Paris 
Soleil clinches this statement by declaring of the project that “it 
has the support of William II,” 

The German press are chary of comment on the matter and 
satisfy themselves with reporting Baron von Aehrenthal’s speech 
as if waiting developments, but the organ of Prince von Buelow, 
the Morddeutsche Zeitung (Berlin), may be supposed to express 
the views of the German Government when it remarks : 


“The situation has been much simplified by Russia’s direci 
acknowledgment of Austria-Hungary’s right to prolong the road 
from Mitrowitza to the Austrian frontier. The best basis for the 
successful treatment of the Balkan question is to be found in the 
maintenance of friendly relations between Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. The present improvement in those relations is there- 
fore subject for congratulation, quite apart from general political 
considerations. There is no guiding principle so definitely recog- 
nized in German policy as that of maintaining the concert of the 
Powers. The ambassadors of the Powers at Constantinople may 
sometimes differ as to the course their governments ought to take 
as to reform, but there is no difference in their views’ as to the 
conditions which need reforming, and in the present instance there 
is no ground for pessimism or alarm.”—7Z7vanslations made for 


Fut LITERARY DIGEST, 
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PROBLEM OF MAKING THE BLACK MAN 
WORK 


HE effort to induce the African to do work engages the atten- 
tion of two writers in the current magazines, who seem to 

have noticed simultaneously that in this particular he shows a ten- 
dency to hang back. This diffidence has been met in several nota- 
ble instances by making him work, a plan, however, that has grown 
unpopular of late years. ,The British Parliament is evincing a 
disposition to criticize King Leopold’s method of gathering rubber 
in the Kongo “Free State,” and the treatment of Africans in gen- 
eral is arousing discussion. The admission by Colonial Secretary 
Dernburg, in the German Reichstag last week, that the seizure 
of supplies by German 





troops in Southwest Af- 
rica resulted in the death 
of 75,000 natives by star- 
vation, was telegraphed 
all over the world and 
aroused some pretty caus- 
tic comment. 

Dr. Rohrbach, writing 
in the Preussische Jahr- 
butcher, of Berlin, about 
the black man as a wor- 
ker, declares that the 
African race is indolent 
and “doubtless inferior, 
yet with this inferiority 
is combined a_ strong 
physique, capable of hard 
work, even under cli- 
‘matic conditions which 
are highly injurious, if 














BERNHARD DERNBURG, not fatal, to the higher 


German Colonial Minister, who declared in race.” Heconcludes that 
the Reichstag that 75,000 natives were starved 


to death by the German army in Africa. Bee Gran Fo meteneNty to 


the white man in Africa 

and must be induced to work. Yet the unwillingness of the black 
man to work steadily has been one of the greatest problems to the 
civilizers of Africa, especially when any effort is made by the white 
man to respect the rights of the black one. Dr. Rohrbach calls for 
government. measures to secure these rights. To quote his words: 
“If proper assistance from the blacks is to be secured by the 
whites in our tropical colonies, so as to develop them on a sound 


basis, we must provide by suitable measures of legislation that the 
white planter guarantee to the native worker a proper and full re- 


turn for his labor. Moreover, it is equally necessary that the 
black man be taught to do more work than is absolutely necessary 


for his immediate needs. While in the life of us whites the inter- 
val which separates the satisfaction of the bare needs of life and 
the attainment of wealth and prosperity is almost infinite, with the 
black man the momentary supply of needs is prosperity itself. 
The only adversity he knows is to go hungry.” 

The negro, in short, is to be taught the reality of such a thing as 
wealth, the joy of possession, and the dignity of independence. 

In an article in Zhe Nineteenth Century and After (London) 
on “ How to Make the Negro Work” H. H. Johnson handles the 
problem from a practical point of view. , He admits the laziness 
of the black, but adds that for “at least three thousand years the 
black man, where he has come into contact with the white one, 
has grown accustomed to be defrauded.” “The falling off in 
native labor occurred [in South Africa] by the persistent defraud- 
ing of the laborers over their wages and the constant attempts to 
evade paying them in cash.” This writer believes that under 
proper treatment the native of Africa “is as willing to work for 
wages as the European or the Asiatic.” 

He quotes in illustration of this the testimony of Mr. Louis 
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Goffin, a Belgian who had been employed in the construction of 
the Kongo Railway, and published his experiences in his 
“Kongo.” Concerning the labor problem Mr. Goffin writes that 
every measure of prudence was taken to make the laborers healthy 
and comfortable in the “terrible Cataract region,” where “in 1869, 
out of 2,000, . . . 150a month died.” He thus describes his sub- 


sequent experience : 


“Under the most elaborately careful conditions of life and com- 
fort, these negro workmen suffered no longer in health or mora/e. 


But they produced precious little. We said to ourselves, like a 
recent Commission of Inquiry has declared, ‘It is the born indo- 
lence of the negro.’ We sought for a method of conquering this 
natural disinclination to work, We might, it is true, use some- 
thing like force to compel them to work without ceasing during the 
hours allotted to work; but this was an expensive and disagreea- 
ble proceeding, and would have ended by provoking mutinies. . . . 
We were therefore in this z#zfasse, when all at once the idea oc- 
curred to us to generalize a plan which had been adopted for cer- 
tain special tasks with picked men. In other words, we adopted 
piecework, travail ala tache ou & prime. We sought to interest 
these negro workers directly in the amount of work they put forth. 

“The immediate results were extraordinary. The work at once 
was doubled from one day to another, In one year ninety kilo- 
meters were constructed as against.thirty-five the year before, and’ 
subsequently the increase, the vigor, and the rapidity of the work 
went on doubling. The aspect of the workshops was completely 
transformed. Men volunteered for overtime work in order to in- 
sure the completion of their tasks within the fixt period. They 
themselves did justice on any sluggard, and dragged him if neces- 
sary to his task.” . 





SPANISH POVERTY AND EMIGRATION 


\ YHEN a country is as poor as Spain, should the Government 
encourage the poor to emigrate to some richer land, or 


should it try to keep its people at home? That is the problem 


‘Spain is confronting now, we learn from an article in the Espaita 


Moderna (Madrid), by Mr. Mariano Marfil, and he tells us that 
some of the leading Spaniards are urging the Government to re- 
strict emigration. They quote the statement of a French econo- 
mist of the eighteenth century that the departure of a thousand 
emigrants, with their savings, equals the loss of a thousand men 
on the field of battle, with their arms and baggage. Mr. Marfil 
holds, however, that when the labor market is so overcrowded as 
to force wages to the low level they have touched in Spain, it will 
be better for all concerned if part of the laborers go where there 
is more demand for labor, and wages are higher. The opponents. 
of emigration, he says, would “build a kind of Chinese wall 
around the coasts of Spain,” and he accuses these “greedy poli- 
ticians”” of raising an outcry over “depopulation” merely to gain 
“popularity and preferment.” 

Spanish emigration is at present inconsiderable. The Spanish 
immigrants to this country last year amounted to merely 5,784, 
while Italy sent 285,731, Germany 37,807, and even France 9,731. 
It appears from the most recent statistics available that about 
55,000 Spaniards emigrate annually, chiefly to South America. 
Mr. Marfil contends that more emigration is absolutely needed for 
Spain, and, altho he gives no figures, his article gives every 
evidence of a complete acquaintance with the subject he is treating. 

In the first place he points out that the laboring class are des- 
perately poor and opprest in Spain and would easily find a better 
living elsewhere. He observes: 

“My own opinion, founded ona long study of the question, is that 
a chief and fundamental reason why Spaniards should emigrate is 
the wide-spread and abject poverty of the people. The black 
horrors of poverty, hunger, ill housing, poor clothing, and scarcity 
of employment should suggest the fact that such a lot would find 
alleviation in another country.” 

He then gives a list of the various causes from which this misery 
springs,.and declares : 
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“To state it shortly, these causes are the unpractical education 
given to Spanish young men and women, the illiteracy of the labor- 


ing classes, and the small number of labor-unions and clubs and 
centres of instruction or recreation for laborers. Added to these are 


the bad ‘conditions in which operatives live, their long hours of 
daily labor, and their low wages. Mothers and children are com- 


pelled to work; . . . the abusive sweat system and the truck sys- 


tem are universal.” 


Struggles, abortive as far as labor is concerned, are common 
between labor and capital, and strikes do not tend to secure the 
rights of the workers. It is certainly the duty of the State to at- 
tempt a remedy for these things, the writer urges, and what better 
way is there than by promoting emigration? He denies that emi- 
ais either depopulates or impoverishes a country, pointing to 
the example of England, Germany, and even Catalonia, the foun- 
tain of Spanish emigration, but far more populous than Castile or 
Andalusia. Yet, he repeats, the Spanish people are constantly 
having it dinned into their ears that “the State must interpose to 
prevent emigration.” 

The State, he replies, must, on the contrary, decline to inter- 
fere with the people’s desire to emigrate. The State must pro- 


mote and encourage emigration. In his own words: 


“The liberty to emigrate is incontrovertible, but shall the State 
calmly fold its arms as its sons pass up the gangplank? I do not 


believe that the State has completed its duties when it has suffered 
its children to depart. The State should follow them to the point of 


debarkation. This it can do by appointing proper consuls wher- 
ever needed, or by the foundation abroad ot institutions for the 


protection and aid of Spaniards. ... They should be put in 
formal relations with and receive recognition from those on the 
spot. 

“The State should see how they are treated, examine the con- 
tracts they make, and correct abuses to which they may be ex- 
posed. Yes, the State should encourage emigration, and espe- 
cially to America.” 


He closes his article by pointing to America, and especially 
South America, as the place where misery is to vanish. “There 
lies a vast territory, thinly populated, where our language is 
spoken, our customs prevail, our masters of literature are read, 
our men of science honored, and our glories revered—a land rich, 
happy. and highly civilized.”— 7yanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN GERMANY 


vy BREE main questions are to be asked in calculating the 

progress of any country in prosperity, Is the staple of its 
manufactures being produced in‘a greater and greater quantity? 
Are its people emigrating or can they make a living at home by 
earning reasonable wages? Are wages rising or falling? A writer in | 
the London Daily Mail, in answering these questions, observes that 
“Germany’s modern progress ” is such that “there is no more stri- 
king object-lesson in fiscal or industrial economics.” Of the Ger- 
man agriculture he tells us that German soil has been vastly im- 
proved by scientific cultivation, drainage, and the clearing away 


of forests. Thus we read: 





“Altho Germany has become the second iron country, while we 
have been relegated to the third position in that respect, and altho 
she has become the second country in textile manufacturing, the 
second in shipping, the third in ship-building, and the first in 
chemicals and kindred industries, she has not sacrificed her agri- 
culture. While in her mining, manufacturing, and transit trades 
she employs between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 wage-earners, she 
has more than 8,000,000 workers engaged in agriculture — four 
times as many as are employed in agriculture in the United King- 
dom, where the population is only one-third less. In Germany 
to-day there are more than 5,500,000 agricultural holdings main- 
taining more than 18,000,000 persons —Ccultivators and their de- 
pendents. Arable land and vineyards occupy 65,000,000 acres in 
Germany ; pastures and meadows cover 21,000,000 acres ; and there 


are 33,000,000 acres of forest.” 
The Germans are so well satisfied with their country that emi- 


gration has almost ceased, continues this writer: 


“So real and so substantial has been’ the industrial growth of 
Germany that the emigration from that country has, despite in- 
crease of population, been reduced from 200,000 a year to fewer 
than 30,000 a year within a generation. The labor market in Ger- 
many has been so healthy in recent years—the conditions of the 
people have been so satisfactory—that in the five years 1901~5, in 
proportion to population, for every xZze native-born persons who- 
emigrated from the United Kingom, only ove emigrated from 
Germany.” 


In this glowing eulogy of German industrialism The Daily 
Mai reaches the climax in enlarging on the increase of wages in 
that country. It remarks: 


“Between 1887 and 1900 the wages of German work-people 























His FATHER’S Spir1tT—“ That is alt very fine, little man, but 
you'll soon wish me back again.” Rire (Paris). 


THEY ALL HEAR THE SHOT IN LISBON, 
—U ‘ahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


LISBON ECHOES 
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covered by the Imperial insurance scheme increased, on the average, 
by more than 26 per cent. Since 1900 wages have been still more 
rapidly increased, and much more substantially than in this coun- 
try. Between 1880and 1900 the wages of ship-builders in Germany 
increased by 22 per cent., of fitters and machinists, etc., by 35 per 
cent., of general laborers by 50 per cent., and of miners by 50 per 
cent. The largest private employers of labor in Germany are 
Messrs.’Krupp. In 1904 this firm employed 46,600 work-people. 
The average daily wages paid per worker were 52 per cent. higher 
than in 188e, and 61 per cent. higher than in 1871. 

“Tn the last twenty years the all-round increase of industrial and 
agricultural wages has been consideravly greater, the reduction in 


working hours has been larger, and the benefits effected through 
labor legislation have been moi: solid “a the interests of the work- 


ers in Germany than in Great Britain.” 


WHEN ASIA RISES 


HE movement of new national life in Asia, as we witness it 

in India, China, and Japan, suggests many predictions as to 

the future of the peoples who have long been considered inferior 
by the white races. The white man refuses to accept as an equal 
the Hindu or the yellow man, however far they may advance in 

















THE PACIFIC CRUISE. 


JAPANESE Lynx—I think I feel some one pinching my tail” 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


civilization and culture—how is Asia to retaliate? asks a writer 
who signs himéelf “Viator” in The Fortnightly Review (London). 
The probabilities are, he answets, that the non-white races of 
Asia will eventually unite and élaim ‘that continent for their own. 


To quote the language of this bold and ‘ingenious speculator : 


“Ts not the color conflict tending to create an even more tremen- 
dous unity than that of the Indian peoples, who, however much 
they may be divided among each other, may be united by the sense 
of a common separation [from the whites]? Does not the preven- 
tion of Asiatic settlement in other countries tend to bring about 
what no other factor now conceivable could compass—the solidar- 
ity of Asia as a whole?” 


Of course, he continues, it is not likely that white civilization 


will expire in Europe and America, but how about its permanence 
in Asia? His words run as follows: 


“In Western Europe and North America, at the very least af- 
fording permanent room for a thousand millions of men, white 
civilization will survive and triumph as long as the moral fiber of 
men of European race remains unrelaxed. Nothing, of course, 
can save any society from the consequences of self-decay. But if 
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Europe and North America were ever conquered by the flat-footed 
Mongolian, as nightmare visions have suggested, that could be 
only a result of white suicide, It never could be the independent 
result of the Asiatic awakening. Nay, more. For generations 
yet the white race, by combining in emergency, can hold the seq 
and can hold, if all Aryan civilization should ever appear to be in 
peril, all the continents in which they now claim to monopolize 


dominion.” 


But what of Asia? he asks. Can the white man maintain his 
footing there? This is his reply: 


“The millions of Asia, already forming half the population of 
the earth, and growing much more rapidly than the whites, will 
continue to claim, and will in the end secure, as has justly been 
said, either equality in the white sphere or monopoly in their own. 
If brown and yellow men are to be excluded from the four conti- 
nents either occupied or contro)led by the white peoples, then 
white enterprise and rule will be driven in the long run from the 
yellow continent. There would be inevitable justice in that con- 
summation. First of all, an economic grievance would provoke 
economic retaliation of a more and more systematic kind.. The 
sentiment of swadeshi would spread to China with the fixed pur- 
pose of punishing the white races by excluding their goods from 
all Asiatic markets. Whether high tariffs were thrown round 
those markets or not, their industrial development might lead to 
an increase of population, of financial power, and of offensive 
strength at sea far greater than the utmost possibilities hitherto 
considered in these specu)ations. Consider the astonishing growth 
of the population of Great Britain or Germany since these coun- 
tries came to rest largely upon an industrial basis. ‘Then remem- 
ber that nearly al] Asia is still upon a purely agricultural basis, 
yet even now contains eight hundred millions of people. Let the 
sense of the common grievance rise steadily and dominate; let it 
be asserted that there shall be white men’s countries in every other 
continent, but that brown men and yellow men, no matter how 
much they increase or how far they progress, shall never have any 
countries but their own; let the conception of Asza contra mun- 
dum gradually arouse all its races for a colossal crusade; let 
Japan be invoked by China as a leader and by India as a libera- 
tor; and let the black races feel that the white man is like to be 
swept back at last; and then indeed the strangest dreams of the 
eclipse and extinction of Western civilization might come true.” 





ANTICIPATING A NORTH-SEA DUEL.—Several of the 
European papers are quite sure that the next scene of naval con- 
flict in the eastern hemisphere will be in the North Sea, sometimes 
called the German Ocean, a title, we are told, which Kaiser Will- 
iam is quite determined to make expressive of a reality. The 
A Travers le Monde, avery brilliant and beautifully illustrated 
Parisian weekly devoted to foreign travel and politics, dwells upon 
the above idea almost as if challenges had already passed in a 
covert and tacit way between England and Germany. England 
was first to throw down the glove, declares Mr. J. Arren in the 
periodical referred to, and has apparently clinched the resolution 
by recently projecting a new naval base on the Firth of Forth. 
Germany, perhaps, set her an example on this point, thinks this 
writer, who remarks : 


“It has been proved recently by many circumstances that Ger- 
many is set upon increasing as rapidly as possible her equipment 
as a naval power, and especially by concentrating her naval forces 


in the North Sea. The series of circumstances referred to have 
developed themselves as follows: Germany has lately resolved 


on the fortification of the island of Borkum at the mouth of the 


Prussian river Ems. She has elaborately fortified Cuxhaven by a 


system of submarine mines. She has transferred to Wilhelms- 
haven the fleet of which Kiel has hitherto served as headquarters. 


She has floated large loans to raise funds for strengthening the 
already powerful defenses of Heligoland, and has constructed a 


dry dock at Brunsbutte) near the mouth of the Elbe.” 

All these great projects, declares Mr. Arren, have been dictated 
merely by the desire to meet what is interpreted as a hostile move- 
ment of England’s.—T7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


PRACTICAL COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 


T may be said that we now have what is to all intents and pur- 
I poses photography in colors that is within the reach of all 
persons of ordinary photographic skill. The new Lumiére process 
is not, to be sure, color-photography in the strictest sense; that 
is, the process does not create the colors on the plate as ordinary 
photography does the lights and shades that constitute the picture. 
The colors are placed on the plate artificially before the exposure ; 
the process merely brings them out in the proper arrangement by 
blocking them off here and revealing them there. But without 
quarreling about the name, the results are certainly striking, and, 
what is more to the point, within easy reach of the amateur. The 
first published descriptions of the process were not quite clear in 
some points. In Zhe Technical World Magazine (Chicago, 
March) Mr. C. H. Claudy makes it perfectly plain. He first de- 
scribes the manufacture of the plates, which is somewhat difficult. 
It is understood of course that these plates are now to be purchased 
in the market, and that the photographer is not required to prepare 


them. Says Mr. Claudy: 


“A piece of glass of the required size is secured, and glass which 
is as nearly colorless as possible. It is coated with some adhesive 
which is as nearly colorless as possible. It is then coated with a 
mixture of microscopic starch grains, each about go'95 tO xsg0 OF 
an inch in size. These starch grains have been dyed with spectro- 
scopically tested dyes—one lot green, one lot violet, and one lot 
red—and then mixt. It is this mixture which is dusted over the 
tacky surfaced glass plate. The process is so managed that the 
colored grains lie only one deep upon the plate. After they have 
been put on the plate, the plate is rolled with a roller, which flat- 
tens out the grains so that there are no spaces between them. . . . 


The plate is next coated with a panchromatic plate emulsion—that “. 


is, a sensitive emulsion which is sensitive to al] the colors, inclu- 
ding red. The film is extremely thin, for a reason which will ap- 
pear presently, and because of that thinness has but little latitude 
and is, comparatively speaking, very slow in its responsiveness to 
light. 

“The plate is put in the plate-holder of the camera with the 
glass side to the lens, the sensitive side being inside the plate- 
holder. It is backed up witha piece of black cardboard which 
serves the double function of cutting down reflections from the 
plate-holder, if any, and of protecting the emulsion from abrasion 
from the spring of the plate-holder. 

“The process of exposure is exactly similar to the ordinary, ex- 
cept that a specially prepared yellow screen is used over the lens, 
and that a greatly increased exposure is necessary over-the usual 
rapiddry plate. Allowance must also be made, in focusing, for the 
difference in focus caused by the sensitive surface of the plate 
being the width of the glass plate away from the point of focus of 
the ground glass....... 

“Now for the process of development, which will be described 
before the action of the plate is explained. This backward method 


of making plain the action of the whole is necessary, as will be 
understood shortly. The plate is developed in absolute darkness, 


for a period of two and one-half minutes, in a pyro-ammonia 
developer. . . . Immediately on the completion of the develop- 


ment the plate is rinsed and placed in a solution of permanganate 
of potassium and sulfuric acid, and can then be taken out into the 


light.” , 
At this stage, we are told, the plate looks like an ordinary pho- 
tographic plate. The permanganate dissolves away the silver 


reduced by the development. 


The film is now rinsed, hardened for a few minutes in alum, and 
then redeveloped—this time ia strong light, using a non-alkaline 
organic developer. The original image does not now <cvelop, 
being all dissolved away in the permanganate, and only the silver 


in the film which was unaffected by light in the first exposure is 
now developed in this second developing bath. The result is to 


convert the negative into a positive. To quote further : 


“On raising the plate from the bath the colors are seen as in 
nature and in almost their full beauty. ‘There yet remains, how- 
ever, a clearing operation, then an intensification, then another 
clearing and fixing, and finally a washing, followed by varnishing 
before the result is finished. 

“Now as to the way in which this wonderful thing happens. 
Let us suppose that a single woodland violet is being taken against 
a background of black. The exposure is made and developed, 
and we have what appears to be a negative of a violet. The violet 
on the negative is black, and the black background, not having 
affected the emulsion, appears the creamy white of the emulsion 
itself. The permanganate bath dissolves away the black silver 
which represents the violet image. Now it must be understood 
that the violet light which made the picture of the violet struck 
the silver emulsion only through the violet starch grains. ‘The red 
and green grains would not pass the violet light.. Now, with the 
image reduced to nothing, the plate shows a violet image formed 
of the.violet starch grains, from in front of which the reduced silver 
has been removed by the permanganate. The plate is then rede- 
veloped and all the silver of the black background, which was not 
affected at all by the first exposure, is now blackened in the strong 
light and the redeveloper. This reduced silver blocks out all the 
other starch grains and leaves transparent only the violet grains, 
in the form of a woodland violet ! 

“The process, of course, is the same for all the other colors. 
The various shades and degrees of color are obtained by various 
degrees and shading and quantity of starch grains. White, for 
instance, is a mixture of all colors of light. White in these auto- 
chrome pictures is, therefore, formed by light passing through all 
the starch grains, If the violet light be extracted from white 
light, a yellow light remains. So the yellow of this plate is formed 
by the light passing through all the starch grains except the violet 
ones.” 


Only one photograph results from each exposure, and that is a 
glass transparency. No way of making prints on paper, nor of 


duplicating the pictures, has yet been devised. 





INJURIOUS KINDS OF LIGHT 


HE question of the injuriousness of incandescent electric 
lights came up incidentally for discussion. at a recent meet- 

ing of the Chicago section of the Illuminating Engineering Soci- 
ety, reported in Zhe Western Electrician (Chicago, February 22). 
Dr. E. J. Gardiner stated that the spectrum of the ordinary incan- 
descent light is practically the same as that of the kerosene-lamp, 
which is universally acknowledged to be as good for the eye as any 
other artificial light. Why, then, he asked, is the incandescent 
light regarded as injurious? He went on to say, as abstracted in 


the above-named paper: 
“It is more a question of quantity than of quality of the light, 


Americans in general are inclined to exaggerate in quantity. For 
lighting of large interiors the problem has already been largely 
solved by illuminating engineers through the adoption of cove and 
other indirect lighting. Successful illumination for close work is 
difficult, however, and perhaps unsolvable. The bare incandes-. 
cent lamp exposed to direct vision is most harmful and disintegra- 
ting to the eye, especially for desk-work, around sewing-machines, 


etc. This is due to the high intrinsic brilliancy of the flament. 


If this were cut off by ground glass or otherwise so as to diffuse 
the light, and if the impingement of direct rays is prevented, the 


incandescent lamp becomes the equal of. the kerosene and Argand 
burners, which have a )arge surface of ow intensity.” 


The discussion that immediately followed is thus reported in 
brief : 

“Dr. George F. Suker declared that school children were most 
in need of attention to correct visual troubles. He would not per- 


mit children to study by the ordinary incandescent lamp. A large 
light surface is necessary. Therefore he favored the use of frosted 


or ground glass that was thick enough to cut off the heat-rays as 
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well as to diffuse the light. These heat*rays are not immediately 
injurious, but their effects show up in the course of time: He has 
a student-lamp with an amber shade and the source of light so 
high up that it can not be seen; this gives excellent results. Re- 
flected diffused light is most desirable ; also tinted glass, regard- 
less ‘of the color, is better than clear glass. 

“Usually we have too much light and exhaust the eye by over- 
stimulation. The great prevalence of cataract in India is due to 
the large number of sun-worshipers. Steady observation of arc- 
lamps may produce the same results. The use of lenses often 
neutralizes troubles from overstimulation of theeye. The younger 
folks suffer most from poor lights. It is best in our homes to 
have large areas illuminated so as to have a uniform lighting of 
each room, as it is desirable to avoid the strain of looking from 
bright to dark portions. Uniformity of illumination is desirable 
everywhere and engineers should strive to bring it about by re- 
moving the source of light to some distance above and diffusing it. 

“Dr. H. Gradle stated that while daylight (not direct sunlight) 
was the most perfect light, it nevertheless varied according to the 
time of day and year from one to perhaps ten times that intensity 
that was needed for good observation. The normal eye rapidly 
adjusts itself to this wide range of illumination, however. With 
artificial lighting we can not hope to get the same uniformity and 
intensity as with daylight. We nearly aways 
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nieces or uncles and nephews for eye-color, and are only slightly 
less than the coefficients of grandparental inheritance at present 
determined. Positive results were also found, with one doubtful 
exception, for the occurrence.of insanity and tuberculosis in cous- 
ins. The following conclusions appear justified: ‘The grand- 
parent, the uncle or aunt, and the cousin are practically on the 
same footing with regard to relationship or intensity of kinship as 
measured by degree of likeness of character ; and it seems proba- 
ble that any scientific marriage enactments would equally allow 
or equally forbid marriage between grandparent and grandchild, 
uncle and niece, aunt and nephew, and between first cousins.’ It 
would also seem that in taking family histories for medical] pur- 
poses, details regarding the first cousins are just as important as 
information respecting the patient’s uncles and aunts.” 





AN AMERICAN ROAD-TRAIN 


HE ingenious road train for hauling heavy loads on ordinary 
highways, invented in France by Colonel Renard, has al- 
ready been described in these columns. A similar train has now 


been devised in this country by Alden Sampson, of Pittsfield, 


Mass. Mr. Sampson’s train embodies, it is 





have small sources of high brilliancy which 
should be avoided. ...... 

“Probably the best lighting would be by 
powerful sources that were entirely screened 
from view. In rooms where little close work 
is done, diffused soft light is desirable. In 
rooms for close work that have additional 
sources for general illumination the near 
lights should have opaque reflectors to 
throw most of their light on the work. If 
only a single ight is used in the room, trans- 
lucent milk reflectors are needed to throw 
some light for genera) diffused illumination. 
In reading-rooms and in our houses the 
lights should be placed high up out of the 
range of vision. All artificial lights produce 
heat-rays more or less, which are more in- 
jurious even than the ultraviolet rays produced 
so largely in the arc-lamp, since these lamps 
are seldom placed in the direct line of vision. 

“Dr. Gardiner spoke of a school in Indiana 
where a large study-room had formerly been 


equipped with bare incandescent drop-lights 








claimed, a number of improvements, chief of 
which is the use of electricity instead of 
naphtha as a motive power. The current is 
generated by a dynamo connected to a four- 
cylinder gasoline-motor and located on the 
head machine.. Another improvement is the 
use of six-wheeled trucks with two large 
driving-wheels in the center and the four 
smaller wheels pivoted for steering. Says 
The Scientific American (New York, Febru- 


ary 1s): 


“The power-plant used is illustrated in one 
of the photographs reproduced herewith, 
The engine is a powerful four-cylinder motor 
capable of developing 40 horse-power, and 


it drives the dynamo, as shown, through a 
Morse silent chain. The voltage can be va- 


ried, in order that the engine will not be over- 
loaded when all the motors are drawing their 


maximum current. The series-parallel con- 








without shades or other protection near the 
students’ eyes. The result was that nearly 
every pupil suffered from eye-troubles that 
were quite asource of revenue to the oculists 
unti] these lights were replaced at his suggestion by a system of 
indirect cove lighting supplemented by about six ceiling hemi- 
spheres with ground-glass globes. Since then the eye-troubles 
have disappeared. 

“Dr. Suker cited a case where a stenographer, using an ordinary 
desk-lamp giving, as she said, ample light, was greatly troubled 
from fatigue of the eyes and headaches that were entirely relieved 
by placing the lamp behind and above her so as to cut off all the 
direct light.” 





RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN COUSINS—Altho much work has 
been published on resemb)ances between relatives in direct )ine, 
few data are available about collaterals higher than the first de- 
gree. Zhe British Medical Journal (London, February 15) re- 
fers to the recent work of Miss Ethel Elderton and Professor 
Pearson, who have investigated the intensity of resemblance be- 
tween first cousins in respect of health, intelligence, success, tem- 
per, and certain measurable characters (width of hand, width of 
wrist, etc.). Says this paper: 


“In all cases, positive significant values were obtained. Thus, 


in the former group, mental characters, the average degree. of re- 


semblance corresponded to a value of the coefficient of correlation 
ranging between about 0.25 and 0.30. These values approximate 


to those found to obtain for the resemblance between aunts and 





Mk, ALDEN SAMPSON, 


Who has devised an ingenious train for hau)- 
ing heavy loads on ordinary highways. 


trol system is used, the controller being inter- 
locked with the starting rheostat. By means 
of switches and extra cables, any trailer can 
be made to move by itself forward or back- 
ward while the other trailers are disconnected. 

“As can be seen from the photograph of the train making the 
sharp turn, both the front and the rear pairs of wheels of each 
machine turn when the vehicle is roundingacorner. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible to turn in a very short radius. The steer- 
ing-lever arms of the front and the rear pairs of wheels are con- 
nected together by universally jointed connecting-rods running 
across diagonally beneath each vehicle. On account of this double 
steering arrangement it.is possible to turn the whole train, which 
js 60 feet in length, in a circle having a radius of about 20 feet.” 


The cars are coupled by drawbars, which preserve the distances 
and equalize traction. They do not take any strain, as each car 
is seli-propelled by a pair of electric motors, each one of which is 
geared to one of the large driving-wheels. The provision of an 
independent motor for each wheel makes unnecessary the jointed 
driving-shafts and the bevel-gears used on the complicated Re- 
nard train for transmitting the power mechanica)ly from the head 
car to the trailers, We read further; 


“The first experimental train, shown in the photograph, has 
hauled a load of twenty tons at a speed of six miles an hour on 
Jeve]) macadam roads, and has ascended a ten-per-cent. grade at 
the rate of two miles an hour. On level dirt roads the train will 
travel] at about five miles an hour. The tractor has a capacity of 
two or three tons dead weight, and each trailer will carry six to 
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Courtesy of ** The Scientific American,” 


MAKING AN EXTREMELY SHARP TURN. 
The front and rear pairs of wheels of the tractor are shown turned in opposite directions. 


eight tons. As each machine is entirely self-propelled without the 
transmission of power mechanically from the tractor, and also on 
account of the design of these machines with six wheels each, the 
train can travel up and down hill over comparatively rough roads 
without difficulty. An electric brake is provided, and each ma- 
chine also has powerful expanding brakes in hub drums on the 
driving-whee)s.” 





BACKWARDNESS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


N interesting comparison of the backwardness of pupils in 

the public schools of various American cities is contributed 

to Zhe Psychological Clinic (Philadelphia, February 15) by Dr. 

Oliver P. Cornman, District Superintendent of Schools in Phila- 

delphia. Dr. Cornman presents comparative statistics of the 

number and percentages of children who are over age for their 

grade jn five cities, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Kansas City, 

and Camden, N. J. In all, 755,928 children are involved, approx- 

imately 5 per cent. of all the children in the elementary schools of 
the United States. Says the writer: | 


“That different classes, schools, and school systems vary con- 
siderably in the percentages of children promoted, is shown by 
even the most cursory examination of promotion statistics. The 
records even for the same school, or for the schools of the same 
city, sometimes show great variation in these percentages from 
year to year, Thus the annual report for one large city shows that 
several schools promoted 60 per cent. or less of their pupils, while 
other schools promoted go per cent, or over, In another city the 
percentage of variation ranged from 42 per cent. to 92 per cent. 
These facts have served to direct attention to an excessive amount 
of retardation present in specia) instances, and have aroused dis- 
cussion which has led to improvement in the methods of gradation 
and promotion in many schoo)s; but they have not been fruitful 
in furnishing us with a satisfactory measure of the amount and 
genera) extent of retardation. The determination of a common 
and comparable measure of retardation for the schools of a single 
city and for different cities is a real problem, ca)ling for solution 
to-day by the administrative officers of our school systems,” 

The age limit for the first-grade child is stated by Dr. Cornman 
to be, theoretically, seven years. Children older than this in the 
first grade are therefore, he says, beyond the age limit of that 
grade. Similarly, all children over eight years in the second 
grade, nine in the third grade, and so on throughout the eight 
grades in the schoo) system, are over age. Dr. Cornman shows 
that in Boston 21.5 per cent. are one year or more beyond this 
limit; in New York 30 per cent., in Philadelphia 37.1 per cent.. in 
Camden 47.5 per cent., and in Kansas City 49.6 per cent. The 


difference between these cities increases with the number af years 


of retardation in grade. Of the children who-are two years or 
more over age for their grade, Boston has 7.3 per cent., New York 
12.2 per cent., Philadelphia 17.5 per cent., and Camden and Kan- 
sas City 26.3 percent, Of children who are three years or more 
over age, Boston has 2.1 per cent., New York has 4.1 per cent., 
Philadelphia 7.0 per cent., Kansas City 12.3 per cent., and Cam- 
den 12.7 per cent. Of children who are four years or more over 
age, Boston has 0.5 per cent., New York 1.1 per cent., Philadel- 
phia 2.4 per cent., Camden 4,8 per cent., and Kansas City 5,1 per 
cent. This great advantage in favor of Boston can not be alto- 
gether attributed, Dr. Cornman thinks, to a difference in the 
school population. He believes that in some of the cities there is 
a damming of the stream of progress of children through the grades 
taking place in the lower grades. When many children take two 
years to do the work of a single grade, the result is overcrowding 
and half time in lower grades, and empty benches in the upper 
grades. Boston is one of the few cities that can boast a seat for 
every child ready for public-schoo) instruction. She probably is 
zble to take this enviable position because the children are ad- 


vanced more efficiently from grade to grade in that city than else- 
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Courtesy of ‘' The Scientific American.” 


THE POWER-PLANT ON THE ROAD-TRAIN, 


A dynamo in front is chain-driven from a 4o-horse power, 
four-cylinder engine. 


where. Dr. Cornman points out that the economic loss due ta 


retardation in the grades is enormous. The child that takes ten 


years to complete an eight-year course costs the State 25 per 
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cent, more than one who goes through on time. He says in 
conclusion : 


“To discover, to devise, and to apply remedies for the excessive 
retardation that is found in our schools is much more difficult 
than to enumerate the causes. The late entrance to schoo} is due 
on the one hand to the thriftlessness of the ignorant parent, too 
often of American birth, and on the other to the large numbers of 
immigrant children. Dr. Maxwéll has recommended that the age 
for compulsory attendance be reduced to seven, at Jeast for the 
large cities of New York State. Seven is the compulsory age in 
some States; for example, in New Jersey, If the issue were not 
so obscured by the complexity of causes at work, the efficiency of 
the compulsory law might 
be tested by comparing 
retardation results in 
these places with the 
records of those having 
a higher local age limit. 
The late entrance to 
schoo! of the immigrant 
child is beyond our con- 
trol. Insome cities these 
over-age children are 
grouped in classes and 
given intensive work in 
language to hasten the 
time when they may take 
their place in regular 
Classes with others of 
their ownage. For other 
cities the plan is advo- 
cated of so placing these 
children from the start 
that they may pick up 
the language in the course 
of the regular instruction. 
We need to study the re- 
sults of these two meth- 
ods before we shall be 
able to pronounce an 
opinion as to their rela- 
tive value. Perhaps the 
ultimate solution will be 
found in the combination 
of the two methods. 
Special classes and special courses of study for the over-age 
children who may be expected to leave school early in life, and 
for the physically and mentally defective, need to be multi- 
plied rapidly if the solution of the problem of retardation is 
to be satisfactorily attempted. There should be a careful devel- 
opment of a system for the periodical examination by teachers 
and by a medical or psychological expert, of all children two years 
or more beyond the theoretic limit for their age. This is neces- 
sary in order to provide for the segregation of pupils in special 
classes, which should be undertaken only on .a scientific basis, in 
order that experience may enable us to discover and diminish or 
remove the causes of retardation.” ‘ 

















VEGETABLE CATERPILLARS. 





“VEGETABLE CATERPILLARS "—The so-called “vegetable 
caterpillars” shown in the accompanying photograph, which is 
taken from anarticle in Knowledge and Scientific News (London, 
February) by G. A. Laing, were brought from the neighborhood 
of the Pink Terraces, New Zealand. Says this writer: 


“Vegetable caterpillars are, or rather were, once real caterpil- 
lars, hatched from the eggs of a real butterfly, and lived their hun- 
gry caterpillar life devouring, among their fellows, the food-plant 
chosen for them. When they dropt down to earth, on their road 
to bury themselves for their next change, they came across some 
new delicious food scattered over the ground, and eagerly snatched 
one last feast before they passed on theirway. The new food was 
fungus spores, and every caterpillar that ate of them crept into its 
burrow with the seed of death within it. Slowly, but by sure de- 
grees, the poison spreads through the whole sleeping creature till 
it becomes har.land dry, and filled full of fungus—no longer an 
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animal, but the root of a plant, a veritable caterpillar of wood 
The change takes place so gently that the insect shape is quite 
unaltered. The rings of its body, its feet, its eyes, are all there 
perfect as in life, but never now wil) it transform into a chrysalis, 
and never now will out of it emerge a brilliant butterfly, Foy the 
fungus seed has been nourished on the body of its devourer, and 
out of the dead caterpillar’s head shoots a long slender stem some 
8 to 10 inches high, which by and by is crowned with fungus spores 
which ripen and fall ready to repeat once more the story with the 
next unwary caterpillar.” 





SUBWAY HYGIENE 


HE sanitary conditions of underground transit roads in cities, 

together with the possibilities of improvement, are discust 

in the Revue Sciontifipne (Paris, Jannary 23) by Dr. G. H. Nie- 

wenglowski, who bases his conclusions largely on a recent study 

of the Paris Metropolitan road by Dr. Lucien Graux. The con- 
clusions cited seem to be of general interest. Says the writer ; 


“On entering a station of the underground road for the first time, 
one feels a disagreeable sensation which has been very well de. 
scribed by M. Jolibois, of the Municipal Council. 

““The modern subway,’ he says, ‘is a badly ventilated cellar, 
sometimes recalling a trunk sewer. One’s gorge rises, as soon as 
he has descended the stairs, at a series of indescribable odors, of 
irrespirable emanations, a mixture of tar, carbonic gas, metallic 


dust, etc.—all of a heavy warmth like that of a thunder-storm. 
“*And when, having entered a car amid the general confusion, 


one finds, by chance, a seat—which is a rare occurrence—he is 
deafened, astounded by the infernal racket of the moving train, 
due to vibration, the rolling of the wheels, and echoes from floor 
or walls, multiplied by the sonorousness of the tube; it is conse- 
quently impossible to talk or to listen. 

“And we must not forget the dangers of the tunnel. Without 
mentioning risk of fire or of derailment, which is by no means 
chimerical, we may reflect upon the sanitary condition of the un- 
derground road, traversed daily by more than 300,000 persons, 
many of them not in the best of health... in this hole where 
there is no ventilation, where sanitation by water has been made 
impossible, where cleaning consists merely in displacing morbific 
dust by pushing it a little farther along, while the succeeding train 
casts out new micro-organisms and dust.’” 


These criticisms, which, altho they relate specifically to the 
Paris Metropolitan road, sound not altogether unfamiliar to Amer- 
icans, are considered in order by the writer. The ventilation of 
the Paris subway is bad, he admits ; probably it can never be per- 
fect in any underground passageway traversed by hundreds of 
thousands of human beings. Some people, he says, can not stand 
the “stuffiness” of it; they are nauseated or even faint. There 
have been cases of sudden death in the Paris subway. Yet the 
proportion of carbonic-acid gas in the air of the Metropolitan is 
but little higher than in numerous other places, being similar to 
that found in the communal schools of Paris or in the magistrates’ 
court in the Palace of Justice. Nevertheless, the writer goes on 
to say, this atmosphere is injurious to those who breathe it, tho 
perhaps not dangerous. He says further : 

“One of the most interesting phenomena presented by subway 
air is the elevation of its temperature. . . . This is higher after 
the trains begin to run than before the establishment of the serv- 
ice. The European subways are growing warmer year by year. 

“From the hygienic point of view, this elevation of temperature 
is not only very disagreeable but injurious, because of the change 
from the warm to the cold air, or the reverse, at the stations. It 
must therefore be remedied. From Birault’s study it results that 
altho a moderate amount of ventilation lowers the proportion of 
carbonic acid, it does not remove germs and dust and does not 


lower the temperature sensibly. A more active ventilation is 
therefore necessary.” 


The writer concludes that air cleaned and cooled artificially 
must be pumped into the tunnel. Aninteresting fact noted in this 
connection is that whereas in New York the air of the subway has 
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fewer floating germs than that outside, the reverse is true in Lon- 
don. At any rate, the writer says, dirt that gets into a subway 
never gets out. It is entrapt there by the ballast. An asphalted 
roadbed would be more sanitary because it could be cleaned. A 
Parisian critic quoted by the writer says that the roadbeds of sub- 
wavs are now little better than severs, and in addition the mois- 
ture collected by them favors destruction of the stee) rails and 
supports by electrolysis, He would do away with ballast alto- 
gether. As for the ventilation of the cars, it is generally worse 


than that of the tunnel itself. Subway cars should be 
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“The Amsterdam Insectarium gives special attention to noc: 
turnal moths, for two reasons: first, because in Holland they con- 
stitute o5 per cent. of the total number, and secondly, because they 
are calm by nature and there is not so much danger of their beat- 
ing their wings against the glass sides of the case. Altho their 
colors are always somewhat dull, some are very beautiful, and 
there are few more striking groups than a collection of death’s- 
head sphynxes, of luna moths, or of great saturnias. The day 
butterflies complete the collection with their greater attractiveness 
to the eye—their pastel-like tints, their rainbow reflections, their 





fréquently cleaned and disinfected. The construction of 


stations comes in for its share of condemnation, the writer 


_ pointing out that stations often seem skilfully contrived 


to increase mortality in case of accident. The final con- 
clusions of Dr. Graux are stated as follows: 


“1. It is indispensable to assure permanent and ener- 
vetic ventilation of the subway itself; 

“>s. It is indispensable to assure permanent and ener- 
getic ventilation of the cars ; 

“3. Police regulations limiting the number of passen- 
gers in each car should be strictly enforced ; 

“4. It is desirable that the egress of passengers should 
be facilitated by separate platforms and stairways from 
those used for entrance ; 

“5, All fixt barriers in stations, stairways, etc., should 
be rigorously excluded ; 

“6. The roadbed shouid be impermeable, so that it 
may be washed periodically ; 

“», Platforms should be supplied with cuspidors in 
sufficient number ; 














“8. All products of sweeping and cleaning of floors, 
walls, and cars should be collected in special receptacles 


to be burned; cars should be disinfected daily.”—7vranslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


| . 
INSECTS IN A ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 
| Re tate zoological garden has its lion-house, its reptile-house, 


its elephant-house, its bear-pits, and so on; but only one, so 
far as the facts are accessible, has an insect-house. ‘This is the 
garden at Amsterdam, Holland, whose Insectarium is described 
by Henri Coupin in Za Nature (Paris). 





Says this writer : 


“The zoological garden at Amsterdam . . . has a unique ex- 
hibit which might well be copied by other similar institutions. 
This is an ‘Insectarium ’—a collection of living insects, which, in 
this form, are singularly more interesting than when stuck to a 
box with pins; it is placed under the general charge of the direc- 
tor of the garden, Mr. Kerbert, and entrusted to the special care 
of Mr. Polak, a teacher of Amsterdam. The latter has taken 
great interest in it, and a visit to his room is at least as interesting 
as a walk through the houses devoted to deer, bears, elephants, 
or even monkeys, not only for naturalists, but also for the general 
public. 

“The cages in which the insects are confined are glass boxes 
resting on zinc cases. Within there are sand, stones, moss, and 
plants either growing in pots or simply with their stems plunged 
into water. The arrangement varies of course with the species, 
and requires, when well made, a deep knowledge of the mode of 
life of the insects. No great expense for food is required, but 
great care is necessary, for the cages must be visited frequently, 
faded leaves removed, and fresh ones inserted. Some of the in- 
sects must be given water, others animal food, and still others 
some sweetened liquid. 

“That the object-lesson presented by this exhibit may be com- 
plete there is over each cage a small frame where dead specimens 
of the same species are showa in various stages of development. 
In this way, if, for example, the cage contains caterpillars, the 
visitor may see into what kind of butterflies they will turn later ; 
and reciprocally, if he sees a butterfly in the cage, he can tell from 
what caterpillar it developed. Finally, a guide-book, well illus- 
trated with photographs, gives to visitors all details likely to 
interest them. 


THE INSECTARIUM AT AMSTERDAM, 


pearly brilliancy. Al) these butterflies are unfortunately very 
short-lived, so they appear in the cases generally as caterpillars, 
but some of these are beautiful, especially when they seem to be 
covered with rubies or turquoises....... 

“The coleopters are also well represented in the cases of the 
Insectarium. Besides the common cockchafer, we see the curious 
fuller-beetle, with its marbled back; the gilded carabe, which 
must be fed freely with other insects; the calosome, which never 
keeps quiet; the necrophores, who are fed on dead rats; the kite 
Lucane, with its enormous mandibles; the ‘Rhinoceros,’ which, 
like its larger namesake, has a horn on its nose; the floral beetle, 
which displays its metallic brilliancy on flowers. . . . But that 
which holds the record for interest is the cocujo, a luminous 
beetle that shines so brightly that its phosphorescence is visible in 
full daylight. 

“ Amid the other insects the Phasma, or ‘walking-sticks,’ should 
be mentioned, also grasshoppers and crickets, which are not diffi- 
cult to procure, the mantis in an attitude of prayer, all kinds of 
flies, and finally the ant-lions, who lurk at the bottom of their pits 
and entrap the ants that may be given to them by visitors.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS TRAPT BY FROST—Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton describes in the Ottawa Naturalist an apparently 
healthy ruffed grouse which was found with its tail-feathers frozen 
into the ice-crust, under a bush. He says: 


“In the winter they commonly sleep on the ground, entering 
snowdrifts only in the coldest weather. It is absolutely certain 
that its tail could not have been frozen down, had there not been 
at the place some liquid. . . . The sun’s heat in such a sheltered 
spot may have melted the snow, so that it was wet when the bird 
went in, or, finally, the bird’s tail may have been wet when it went 
to bed, and a frosty night completed the dilemma. This you will 
remember is an accident of a class which happens every year to 
the foxes in Alaska. They sit down on the wet ice, thereby cast- 
ing a shadow over it. In fifteen or twenty minutes the wet in the 
shadow has congealed, and the fox would be made prisoner but 
that he tears himself violently away, leaving much of his fur in the 
ice. The consequence is that in the spring of the year all the 
blue foxes have their buttocks more or less denuded of fur.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


MISAPPREHENDED SECTARIANISM 


OUR-FIFTHS of the colleges of the country are “offered a 
financial inducement to break with the people who founded 

them and whose patronage and prayers have been their inspira- 
tion.” This is how Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, views 
the “attempts that are being made to adjust colleges and univer- 
sities which have been founded by Christian sects to the require- 
ments of a college-pension foundation which has been established 
by Mr. Carnegie, in which one of the requirements is that no col- 
lege under denominational control shall be eligible to its benefits.” 
Dr. Day speaks a word for those of past years whose sacrifices 
built the colleges. He knows a college, he asserts, “whose old 
dormitories now standiug were quarried out of the neighboring 
ledges by men and women after the toil of the day’s work in the 


fields and kitchen.” In Zhe Christian Advocate (Methodist, New: 


York) we read: 


“Not one of these hundreds of colleges of the land founded by 
the churches does not represent dollars dug out of the ground by 
the sweat of the brow, or earnings that have been taken by faith 
out of the savings for the ‘rainy days.’ 

“In all cases where the millionaires have come in to build’on a 
grander scale they have built on foundations quarried by labor and 
toil that meant food and clothing as well as luxuries that the givers 
never knew because they cheerfully renounced them. And the 
millions have been the result of the prayers of a consecrated faith 
upon the part of the men and women who laid the foundations and 
trusted God to carry his work up to the capstone of grander 
proportions. 

“The credit belongs to the heroes who endured hardships and 
wrought their very blood into the walls of our colleges, and ours is 
the privilege of building upon their works. If we ever forget those 
old ministers and their wives, if we ever turn our backs upon the 
fathers and mothers of higher learning among our intelligent lay- 
men, may our right hands forget their cunning and our tongues 
cleave to the roofs of our mouths! If we were to barter away such 
loyalty, our act would be justly classed with that of a Judas in the 
church, an Arnold in the nation. There are not millions enough 
on the earth to pay the price of such perfidy and treason. 

“ And all that those old Christians put into the colleges, of faith 
in God, of Christian ethics, and religious reverence for holy things, 
all of purity of personal habit, all of temperance, all of a steward- 
ship in scholarship and a God-fearing preparation for life’s great 
achievings should be kept in them and should be kept at the very 
front of all college life and activities. The ethics of Christian 
colleges should be more than economic, they should be religious. 

“All of this may be and should be without placing a barrier 
across any man’s privilege in the colleges upon grounds of race or 
sect. There is nothing in the practises of any Protestant college 
that justifies the exclusion of that college from a pension privilege 
because it represents a particular church as a sectarian force or 
puts to the front the tenets or peculiarities of a sect. Their found- 
ers represented Christianity, and we do not understand that the 
objection is to Christianity and that it must be renounced.” 


The aim at so-called sectarianism by this feature of the pension 
charter, continues Dr. Day, “is from a misapprehension upon the 
part of the founder if he thought thai the colleges were building 
up sects or that they were being dominated in their educational 
work by sects.” The colleges are defended against this charge in 
these words: 


“There is absolutely nothing of the kind. In all the colleges 
different sects are on the faculties, and students from all sects and 
the secularists mingle together. Freedom of church choice is 
given, and no one from the denomination comes around to square 
the college with denominational doctrines and practises. ..... 

“In the very nature of the case a college can not be sectarian. 
When it is founded in a community it excludes other colleges be- 
cause of insufficient patronage for more than one college, therefore 
its doors must be open from all sides and it must offer its privi- 
leges to all persons, Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile 


alike, and as a Christian obligation it must abstain from interfer- 
ing with the conscience and religious rights of those seeking learn- 
ing within its walls. It is not a propagandum. It must leave all 
of that work to the churches. 

“It is not a proper designation, therefore, to call one of our col- 
legés a Methodist college in the sense that a Methodist church is 
such. Itis not. It can not be. 

“Our church has simply undertaken its part in the great work of 
furnishing the country with Christian learning by planting sem- 
inaries and colleges over the country. And she seeks to secure 
safety to young men and young women in these colleges by em- 
phasizing that ethical form of Christianity common to all good 
and safe people. She never has attempted to gather non-Meth- 
odists into her churches through her colleges. 

“She has permitted men to erect buildings and say for what 
purpose they shall be used. She has accepted endowments to be 
devoted to Presbyterian, Congregational, and other students not of 
her fold. She has given scholarships without regard to sect or 
race, 

“Any charge of sectarianism, therefore, grows out of ignorance 
of the facts or, as is sometimes the case, is from jealousy and 
rivalry. 

“What the particular objection is to colleges founded by the 
churches, and why so great scrutiny is put upon them, we fail to 
know or appreciate.” 


A CHINESE INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


HRISTIANITY as seen by an entirely unprejudiced China- 
man is presented in a recent work by Kao Poo-Ying, written 

in the Chinese language. The object of the book, observes a wri- 
ter in Zhe Church Times (London), “may be said to be a ‘philo- 
sophical commendation of tolerance and a disquisition on the 
harmless character of the many-voiced Christian religion.” The 
influence of this book, the reviewer asserts, “is already and will 
be increasingly to check outrage on both whites and native con- 
verts, and to disabuse the unlearned of all those odious errors re- 
garding the practises of Christians, which firebrands have so indus- 
triously propagated from time to time.” This book, a “ History 


of the Church,” is summarized by the writer, who signs the ini-. 


tials “J. R. C.,” in these words : 


“At the outset, the treatise emphasizes the duty of tolerance, 
and of regarding native converts as in all respects ordinary citizens 
liable to the same disciplinary and social reguiations, and entitled 
to the same courtesy and consideration, as non-Ch.istians. The 
subsequent refutation of a popular notion, that to be a good 
Christian implies being also an unloyal Chinaman, is extremely 
lengthy ; there is much marshaling of argument, and multiplication 
of examples proving conclusively how strong a hold the author 
knows this fallacy to have upon the unlearned, and how productive 
it has been of violence toward both missionaries and native Chris- 
tians. The point, withouc being entirely missed by European ex- 
positors, has evidentlv not hitherto received due appreciation. 

“The strong deprecation of insult toward, or persecution of, 
white missionaries which follows, tho founded on an old-time princi- 
ple of a host’s consideration for his guests, is supplied by an argu- 
ment the more lamentable, in that it would never have entered the 
mind of a minister of Christ to combat it. The author urges that 
the preaching of religion is merely a matter of earning a livelihood 
and, being as legitimate as any other way, should not meet with 
unreasonable interference. 

“The history of Christianity itself is largely a dissertation on 
the rise and progress of ‘our unhappy divisions,’ and affords the 
most overwhelming evidence of the wholly unapostolic methods 
which have permitted the Catholic Church to present itself to the 
Chinese inquirer as two hopelessly irreconcilable bodies in perpet- 
ual rivalry, whereof the ‘Protestant’ wing is further subdivided 
into a number of competing sects, among which the Christian can 
make a choice ‘at his own pleasure.’” 
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The historical sketch is divided into two parts—before and after 
the Reformation respectively. We read: 


“The leading feature of that great upheaval in the eyes of the 
honest Chinese critic was the design of the European nations to 
deprive the Pope of power, especially in temporal and political 
matters; and the social outcome, standing out most vividly to the 
same eyes, is the lapse of holy matrimony from a sacrament of the 
church to the position of acivil contract. The subsequent diverce 
of religion and morality in the educational system of France is 
also alluded to, apparently as indicative of the equality of every 
doctrinal belief, provided the moral code of the country is upheld 
by the followers of all sects.” 


The spirit of tolerance so generously displayed by the Chinese 
writer is doubtless in part accounted for by his belief in the en- 
tirely innocuous character of the religion he describes. Thus the 
writer proceeds : 


“The religion of Jesus Christ, the faith of the one divine church, 
jis commended as the amiable and entirely harmless body of opin- 
jon which meets the human ideals of a large number of persons of 
many colors, white predominating. Its intrinsic excellences en- 
title this religion to respect, while its preachers are blameless men 
earning an honest living ! 

“ A presentment more attractive to Chinese ways of thinking is 
hardly conceivable; an appeal against persecution more convin- 
cing is perhaps impossible; the more so, in that it honestly con- 
veys the impression made by a study of Christianity on the mind 
of a scholar approaching the subject with entire absence of 
prejudice. 

“But the church, which has lived through persecutions beside 
which the Chinese outrages sink into insignificance, is placed in 
far greater danger by a presentment so entirely alien from the 
spirit of Christ than by any of those periods of suffering and ill 
treatment which Kao Poo-Ying so rightly deprecates. Neverthe- 
less she is thus reminded of her weak point. 

“The Chinese scholar has done his work well; as a critical his- 
torical review his book merits the praise even of Christians, and 
therein occasions the more anxiety, for thus we learn how a foun- 
dation of correct data, interpreted by the methods employed for 
the evangelization of China, have brought the author to this 
position. 

“Sectarian strife, while it has not blinded him to the moral 
beauties of Christianity, has induced the conception of the church 
of God as acongeries of virtuous persons, rather than as the one 
divine body of Christ. Before all things it is essential that this 
unhappy error be corrected, if the work of Christ is not to be per- 
manently impeded by the spirit which the Chinese interpret as 
merely rivalry.” 


The conclusions of Kao Poo-Ying, thinks the writer of this arti- 
cle, being the opinions of a “literate” of their own race, “will 
carry a thousandfold more weight among the Chinese than any 
number of translated foreign books, including even the vernacular 
rendering of parts of the Scriptures themselves.” It has now been 
in circulation about eighteen months, and may, the writer thinks, 
be called “a gospel landmark.” Further : 

“It is, of course quite true that the ‘book language’ is unknown 
to a considerable proportion of the people, but the national rever- 
ence for all script invariably assures a good audience when printed 
matter is read aloud in the streets and elsewhere. Moreover, the 
ook was drawn up by order of Viceroy Yuan in a form suitable 
for use among students, and even as a reading-book for upper 
Ciasses in the primary schools of Chihli. It follows, therefore, 
that in one way or another this volume has now reached a large 
public of all ages and classes, and is beginning slowly (as all 
things Chinese) but really to evolve what may be called a benev- 
olently critica! attitude, as opposed to the popular conception of 
Christianity. 

“The importance of this aspect of the case lies in the fact 
that the scholar view will tend to extend to other provinces, 
and will gather an increasing band of followers, just because its 
methods are the critical and literary methods which most appeal 
to Chinese mentality; its author is an acknowledged literate of 
some standing, and it is the first notable treatise of the kind in 
which no foreigner has had a finger.” 


PAUL BOURGET ON TRADITION 


R. PAUL BOURGET, who succeeded the late Ferdinand 
Brunetiére (editor of Revue des Deux Mondes), as presi- 

dent of the General Association of the Catholic Students of Paris, 
has recently delivered an address on “Tradition” before that 
body. This “magnificent discourse,” as the Se/e// (Paris) styles 
it, evidently had reference to the present condition of things in 
France where the idea of a church, of a country, of marriage, and 
of a Bibleare being assailed or rejected. These, said the speaker, 
are all traditional things, they have come down from antiquity and 

















PAUL BOURGET, 


Who regards as “one of the most dangerous errors of our age’’ 
the belief that “everything, even the most fundamental verities, 
must be subject to evolution.” 


should be unquestioningly adhered to and maintained. He thus 
opened the statement of his thesis : 


“You will not always be young, but you will always be tradi- 
tionalists. You will escape one of the most dangerous errors of our 
age, which the greatest intellects have sometimes failed to escape. 
The recent admirable encyclical of the Holy Father on the subject 
of Modernism teaches us this. The error 1 refer to consists in 
believing that everything, even the most fundamental verities, 
must be subject to evulution. This is what is meant by the saying 
that we must keep abreast of our age, an exceedingly misleading 
expression, for it seems to mean that change is the sole condition 
of activity. It claims to be the Credo of hope and of progress. 
Examine it well, and you will soon perceive that it is infinitely 
dangerous.” 


He here quotes a passage from Bonald, who during the time of 
the Directory wrote against this same temper of mind and against 
those “who took the short moments during which they lived for an 
age.” 

Mr. Bourget commends Bonald to the study of all “who speak 
tous of a new society, a new moraljty, a new church, a new gos- 
pel,” and continues in these sentences : 

“To live, these people tell us, is to evolve. Exactly so; but it 
is also to endure. If we take evolution in its primitive and bio- 
logical sense, it implies a change, but it also implies something 
unchanging. Inthe hypothesis of Darwin, which is. the idea fol- 
lowed by these moral evolutionists, we find that the evolution of a 
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species is only intended to effect its conservation, that is to say, to 
safeguard certain essential organs which never can be changed, for 
should they be changed, the end would be not evolution but 
death.” 


Speaking of the evolution of society, he observes that there are 
certain elements or factors in life which can not be changed if life 
is to be preserved. He enumerates them as the family, the insti- 
tution of monogamy, paternal authority, marriage fidelity, and 
obedience to parents. He proceeds: 


“Nor must | omit the church. And here I need only repeat the 
words of the Bible: ‘Lord, to whom should we go, thou hast the 
words of everlasting life.’ . .. A belief in these things is what 
we mean to proclaim when we call ourselves traditionalists. This 
word is by no means synonymous with retrogressionists. No one 
retrogrades by proving the equality of triangles by the reasoning 
employed in antiquity. No one retrogrades by saying that two 
and two make four, as the first men who ever counted used to say. 
But he who declares that a straight line is not the shortest way be- 
tween two points, and that two and two make five, is a regression- 
ist indeed.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





AN EVANGELICAL MONARCH 


HE need of a “universal conversion” is the text of a procla- 
mation just iss’ :d by King Gustaf to the Swedish people. 
The document calls ittention to the’fact that Sweden, instead of 
having one “ Thanksgiving day,” has, four; and the King has ap- 
pointed for the current year the Sundays of March 8, May 10, July 
12, and October 18 as the special days which, “according to good 
and ancient custom,” shall be observed by “general thanksgiving, 
fasting, repentance, and prayer.” In the course of his proclama- 
tion, which is quoted in translation in’ 7ze War Cry (New York), 
he observes : os aah aa £, 


“There is a wide-spread indifference to Christ, and even blas- 
phemy against him may be heard. No one among us can say that 
he has with word and life so earnestly opposed evil and witnessed 
for truth and right that he has no share in the responsibility for 
prevailing sifs; and heavy is the responsibility which”rests upon 
a people which rejects God’s saving grace. Changes and improve- 
ments are indeed sought after in our times, but the most important 
change and improvement is a universal conversion to God.” 


Continuing, this successor of Gustavus Adolphus extols the 
benefits derived from the Reformation and invokes in his people a 
continuance of its spirit. We read: 


“By the Reformation the subjects of heart conversion and God’s 
unspeakably great gift to broken hearts were emphasized with a 
clearness which shines out in the history of the world. May, 
therefore, the memory of the Reformation be blest amoig us! Let 
us follow its exhortations, to hold the Word of God, seek the right- 
eousness with which God clothes us, and aim at such a develop- 
ment and activity of life as shall be like a plant growing out of 
love and faith in the heart. The gospel of Jesus Christ, which the 
Reformation brought anew into the light, like the gold of truth, 
cleansed from the dross of the inventions of man, shone clearly for 
Gustavus Adolphus, his people and army, and it has lost neither 
its glory nor its power. 

“In spite of much enmity shown toward the gospel of Christ, 
we see it, even in our times, bring about blessed effects, both in 
Christendom and in the heathen world. As living seeds are borne 
over the sea and germinate on foreign shores, so does the Gospel 
of Christ come to heathen lands. Since we also assist in this 
work, may it be done with such truth and love as will show that 
we deeply desire to present to our fellow men in far-off countries 
a gift which has for ourselves a priceless value ! 

“The chief condition for al] uplifting of the soul, and the gath- 
ering of our people intoa solid unity and to strenuous effort toward 
high ends, is that what has in itself an imperishable worth should 
also be dear toour hearts. The zeal of many to make the Father- 
land precious to the Swedish people is rich in promise; but still 
more promising will it be if we as well, and before all else, have 
one and the same precious faith, one hope, one Savior, and one 
God who is the Father of us alJ.” - 





[March 14, 


“BOXER” INDEMNITY AND LOOT 
E CHOES from the Boxer rebellion that have been rife in vari- 


ous religious journals have brought to public notice the 
morale of our representatives during that period, both religious 
and lay. The question of indemnity claims of missionaries and 
missionary boards for losses during the Boxer outbreak has been 
misunderstood in some of the public organs, and the matter has 
been set forth in a statement by the committee on reference and 
counsel at the recent Conference of Foreign Mission Boards of 
the United States and Canada. This report, published in Zhe 
Examiner (New York), contains the following : 


“Senator Lodge reports that the entire amount paid out by the 
United States Government for all claims that were presented is 
$2,000,000. In this connection, Washington press dispatches state 
that the most exorbitant claims were those of the wives of mission- 
aries, and that a member of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations is reported as saying: ‘The wardrobes of the wives of 
those missionaries must have far exceeded in value those of the 
most extravagant actress on the stage to-day. Taking their claims 
at their face value, their diamonds alone must have been worth as 
much as the entire stock of the largest diamond dealer in New 
York City.’ 

“To say nothing of the fact that ‘the entire stock of the largest 
diamond dealer in New York’ is worth much more than $2,000,000, 
the natural inference from the Senator’s remark is that the mis- 
sionary claims amount to nearly, if not quite, the $2,000,000 re- 
ferred to, and that the chief item of these claims was for wardrobes 
and jewels. The fact is that the $2,000,coo included the claims of 
many who were not missionaries, and that the bulk of the money 
paid for missionary claims was for mission property destroyed, 
chiefly schools and hospitals and their apparatus. The losses of 
one society on property account alone amounted to nearly $400,- 
ooo. Theclaims of the missionaries for personal property covered, 
in some cases, residences owned by them, and generally libraries, 
household furniture, and supplies, as well as clothing.” 


Attention has been called both by the secular and the religious 
press to a recent sale in New York of rare and costly objects of 
Chinese art owned by Mrs. Conger, wife of our Minister to China 
during the Boxer uprising. Quite generally the press has referred 
to these things as “loot,” tho 7he Congregationalist and Chris- 
tian World (Boston) asserts that the objects were purchased from 
the despoilers by Mr. Conger “after the looting was over and the 
thieves sought a market for their spoil.” Among the pieces of the 
collection were several sacred relics, and The Western Christian 
Advocate (Cincinnati) avers that “so anxious are the Chinese to 
obtain possession of some of the sacred pieces that their secret 
agents were at the scene of the sale to bid themin.” The Congre- 
gationalist comments : 


“We wish, in the interests of ‘good neighborhood and the exam- 
ple which a Christian nation ought to set, that the disposal of 
these goods could have been managed differently. For they be- 
longed to the intimate or the ceremonial life of the monarchs of 
China. There were garments of state, each in its own color, for 
the use of the Emperor and the princes and princesses—all orna- 
mented with priceless embroidery. Theretwere the adornments of 
the private rooms of the imperial family. There was a bell which 
was sacred to one of the chief religious conceptions of the Chinese 
people, which was rung only once a year, when the Emperor went 
out to usher in the spring by worship and the opening of the 
ground by himself holding the plow. There is something of the 
old days of barbarism in the exportation, under the sacred rights 
of an ambassador, of objects so intimate or of such religious 
worth, from the land where they had their meaning, to become 
mere objects of art held for a while for private admiration and then 
advertised and sold to the highest bidder at public vendue. We 
wish it had been possible for our Government, or at least fora 
voluntary association of American citizens, to have purchased the 
collection and returned it to the Chinese Emperor. It would have 
been a fit protest against the wrongs which China suffered at the 
hands of foreign soldiers—in which, we are glad to say, the Ameri- 
can expeditionary force had little or no share.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


UNPROTECTED COMPOSERS 


OMPOSERS who have suffered from the invasions of their 
c legitimate incomes by the encroaching popularity of the au- 
tomatic instruments now find themselves ina position to urge all 
the more strongly the change of the copyright law. The recent 
Supreme-Court decision denying copyright protection where perfo- 
rated music-rolls are concerned not only 


read, the reproduction of music in this manner is not a violation 
of the copyright law.” We quote from the decision : 


“Musical compositions have been the subject of cop;right pro- 
tection since the statute of February 3, 1831, and laws have been 
passed including them since that time. When we turn to the con- 
sideration of the act it seems evident that Congress has dealt with 
the tangible thing, a copy of which is required to be filed with the 

Librarian of Congress, and wherever 





confirms the composer’s grievance but 
clears the way for legislative action. 
Victor Herbert, president of the Au- 
thors and Composers’ Coypright League 
of America, states the case for the com- 
poser in the March number of Zhe 
Circle (New York). Music stored up 
in perforated rolls to be reproduced by 
mechanical pianos and other automatic 
instruments is more and more widely 
circulated, to the consequent decrease 
in the composer’s income. His music 
is less and less sold in its printed sheet 


form. Mr. Herbert writes: 


“The introduction of the automatic 
musical instrument becomes a matter of 
deep concern and serious importance 
to the composer. While these devices 
tend to increase the audiences of the 
composer, for the sale of each record 
and roll means a patient hearer of his 
latest efforts, and an appreciation of his 
labors, yet they are under the present 
state of our copyright laws portentous 








the words are used (copy or copies) 
they seem to refer to the term in its 
ordinary sense of indicating reproduc- 
tion or duplication of the original. 
Section 4,956 provides that two copies 
of a book, map, chart, or musical com- 
position, etc., shall be delivered at the 
office of the Librarian of Congress. 

“What is meant by a copy? 

“Various definitions have been given 
by the experts talled in the case. The 
one which most commends itself to our 
judgment is perhaps as clear as can be 
made, and defines a copy of a musical 
composition to be a ‘written or printed 
record of it in intelligible notation.’ 
It may be true that in a broad sense a 
mechanical instrument which repro- 
duces a tune copies it, but this is a 
strained and artificial meaning. When 
the combination of musical sounds is 
reproduced to the ear it is the original 
tune as conceived by the author which 
is heard. These musical tones are not 
a copy which appeals to the eye. In 
no sense can musical sounds which 
reach through the sense of hearing be 








of much evil and injury to the musical 
art, and unless Congress comes to the 
rescue of the composer and extends his 
copyright so as to cover the automatic 
reproduction of his compositions, the 
art of music willdecline. These repro- 
ducing devices of musical works were 
unknown when the present copyright 
laws were enacted, and consequently no 
express provision of law in respect to them was embodied therein. 
The manufacturers have taken advantage of this defect in the law 
by appropriating for use upon their machines the best composi- 
tions without the leave or license of the composer and without 
paying him any compensation for his efforts... 2... 

“Good music being so essential to their industry, it would be 
supposed that the manufacturers of these devices would exert 
every possible effort to stimulate and encourage the art which they 
exploit for profit. 

“On the contrary, however, this industry from its very founda- 
tion has been conducted in the spirit of narrow and short-sighted 
selfishness, exploiting the exertions of the composers, their names 
and reputations, without offering them any reward or consulting 
their wishes as to the manner of the reproduction of their works. 
These manufacturers seize for use on the machines such composi- 
tions only as have through the expenditure of much effort, labor, 
and money on the part of the composer and sheet-music publisher 
or theatrical manager acquired valuable reputations and become 
favorites with the public.” 


Lo 
Photo ty Pach Brothers, New York, 


The suit which elicited the Supreme-Court decision was brought 
by a music-publishing house of Massachusetts against a New 
Jersey corporation, involving the question whether copyrighted 
music is protected against reproduction on perforated paper for 
use in mechanical pianos and similar instruments. Justice Day, 
according to the New York 7yzbumne, announced the decision that 
“as the perforated sheets can only be made serviceable in connec- 


tion with the machines in which they are used and can not be 


VICTOR HERBERT, 


Who declares that if the manufacturers of mechanical 
musical devices “ become the principal users of modern music 
and refuse to compensate the composer for his labors, he will 
abandon music-writing as a profession and will engage in 
more lucrative occupations, and he will refuse to give what- 
ever works he may compose to the public to be exploited for 
the unjust enrichment of others.” 


said to be copies as that term is gener- 
ally understood, and as we believe it 
was intended to be understood in the 
statutes under consideration. A mu- 
sical composition is an intellectual cre- 
ation which first exists in the mind of 
the composer; he may play it for the 
first time upon an instrument. It is not 
susceptible of being copied until it has 
been put in a form which others can see and read, The statute 
has not provided for the protection of the intellectual conception 
apart from the thing produced, however meritorious such concep- 
tion may be, but has provided for the making and filing of a 
tangible thing, against the publication and duplication of which 
it is the purpose of the statute to protect the composer. 

“'These perforated rolls are parts of a machine which, when duly 
applied and properly operated in connection with the mechanism 
to which they are adapted, produce musical tones in harmonious 
combination. But we can not think that they are copies within 
the meaning of the copyright act. 

“It may be true that the use of these perforated rolls, in the 
absence of statutory protection, enables the manufacturers thereof 
to enjoy the use of musical composition for which they pay no 
value. But such considerations properly address themselves to the 
legislative and not to the judicial branch of the Government. As 
the act of Congress now stands, we believe it does not include 
these records as copies or publications of the copyrighted music 
involved in these cases.” 


Justice Holmes, in a separate opinion, holds that 


“A musical composition is a rational collocation of sound, apart 


from concepts, reduced to a tangible expression, from which the 
collocation can be reproduced either with or without continuous 


human intervention. On principle anything that mechanically 
reproduces that collocation of sounds ought to be held a copy, or, 


if the statute is too narrow, ought to be made so by a further act, 


except so far as some extraneous consideration of policy may op- 


pose. What license may be implied from a sale of the copyrighted 
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article is a different and harder question, but I leave it untouched, 
as license is not relied upon as a ground for the judgment of the 
court.” 





TETRAZZINI'S DEFIANCE 


HE secret of Tetrazzini’s power over her audiences is a cer- 

tain defiance in the face of criticism or of indifference. It is 
this, as she explains it, that carried her to success in New York 
and London. London knew nothing about her when she first ap- 
peared there, and she had to conquer a sort of expectation of bore- 
dom; New York had heard of London’s frenzies, and, like the 
man from Missouri, “had tobe shown.” The London Dazly Mail 
has recently asked the prima donna to write her impressions of 
first-night audiences in the two cities, and her account (in The Mail 
of February 17) reveals some interesting facts about the “ psychol- 


‘ogy of adébut.” She informs us that “the kind things the Lon- 


don critics had written about me caused some New-Yorkers to be 
frankly skeptical, others even resentful, and the expectations of 
the rest were raised to such an altitude that | felt I must do the 
best singing of my life to justify in any degree what they had said 
about me in the reports sent from London.” Mme. Tetrazaini 
proceeds in quite the best form of newspaper English: 


“To deny that I was dreadfully nervous when I stepped before 
the footlights at the Manhattan Opera would be both foolish and 
untrue. In that respect I felt entirely different at my London 
premiére, for 1 was comparatively unknown then, and had every- 
thing to gain, with little to lose. I remember, oh, so vividly, the 
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EXPLOSION? NO} TETRAZZINI'S HIGH X. 
By Hy. Mayer. 


rows and rows of empty seats at Covent Garden, and the politely 
indifferent attitude and bearing of the people in the stalls and boxes. 
The atmosphere was one of complete boredom, and I could seem 
to read the very thoughts in those immobile faces: ‘We're in for 
an evening of mild suffering and ennui, so please hurry and get it® 


over with as Jittle delay as possible.’ 


[March 14, 


“To a singer of my temperament an audience of that kind wasa 
challenge—nay, aninspiration. I felt my artistic blood rise as it 
were, and J poured all of myself into my song, seeking with pre 
fibre of my being to sing my way into the hearts of that public 
which I had always heard was so hard to conquer, but, once won 
remained loyal forever and a day. Whether I succeeded or not I 
leave to others to judge, but as for myself, 1 noticed the bored 
looks gradually give way to expressions of surprize, then of inter- 
est and pleasure and delight. : 

“{ felt that a current of magnetism had established a connection 
over the footlights between my auditors and me. After that— 
well, there were no more rows of empty seats when I] made 


” my 
other appearances. 


“No such conditions faced the singer in New York as marked 
the London début. She goes on: 


“In the newspapers of this city no secret had been made for days 
before the premiére of the fact that every seat in the house was 
sold. at exorbitant prices, and that sout New York would be at 
the Manhattan Opera to hear me. Two nights before my ‘ Travi- 
ata’ opening the opera was given at the Metropolitan Opera, and 
every newspaper in New York praised its production heartily. ] 
knew, therefore, that 1 would face not only keen criticism but 
comparison also, that odious nightmare of the artiste. 

+“ Tf the, London public seemed to say, ‘We’re bored,’ the New 
York,atdience had‘an air about it of ‘We’ve heard all about you, 
but we don’t believe a word of it until you compel us to.’ Is it 
any wonder, then, that I felt a frightful clutch at my throat when 
I stepped forward to sing the ‘ Libiamo’ verse, and a few moments 
later found myself,alone on the stage to do or to die with the‘ Ah, 
fors’.e lui’ aria, ofe of the most exacting coloration tests in all 
the repertory of florid song? Singers will understand what |} 
mean when I say that I hardly recognized my own voice as I be- 
gan. Instantly I felt a wave of something sweep over the house 
which savored. of disappointment. ‘Is this the much-heralded 
Tetrazzini?’ everybody appeared to flash at his or her neighbor ; 
‘this the woman with the voice that pleased London so greatly?’ 

“That moment, of: doubt was my salvation, for it banished all 
my timidity and in an instant restored my mastery over my vocal 
cords and stiffened my resolution into the same aggressive cour- 
age I felt when I first gazed into those impassively unconcerned 
faces at Covent Garden. 

“The ‘Ah, fors’ e-lui’ aria and the ‘Semper Libera’ poured 
from my throat almost as though I had nothing whatever to do 
with the performance, and the only sensation I] experienced was 
one of almost delirious artistic abandon and recklessness. The 
awakening came with a tumult and a suddenness that almost 
frightened me out of my wits. As I ended my song with the 
high E flat in alt, the audience seemed to burst into one prolonged 
penetrating roar, relieved here and there by cheers and cries of 
‘Bis!’ and ‘ Brava!’ from my Italian compatriots, who were 
there in force. I don’t know how long the miniature riot lasted; 
it appeared to be hours, but’ in reality it was only ten minutes 
or so. 

“ Half 'mechanically I bowed and bowed, and went forth alone 
and with the other singers, with the conductor, Signor Campanini 
(my brother-in-law, by the way), and at last with Mr. Oscar Ham- 
merstein, the impresario, When the curtain finally remained down 
Mr. Hammerstein, wildly enthusiastic, told me that I had won 
the New York public. Womanlike, I promptly fell to weeping at 
the moment when a man, in a similar position, would have thrown 
his hat into the air and shouted his joy broadcast.” 


Mme. Tetrazzini is “aware” that some critics found fault the 
next morning “with this or that or the other thing in my singing, 
denouncing my far/ando and other ‘andos ’ with a wonderful pro- 
fusion of scientific terms,” but she thinks that “the views of four 
or five men” count nothing after the way the audience received 
her. She adds: 


“ After all, it is the public which makes my career possible, and 
if I am on friendly terms with my dear London and New York 


audiences. what care [ for the whole chorus of carping critics— 
and 1am proud to say there are only a few of them who don’t 
likeme?. On the whole, 1 agree with the facetious actor who once 
said: ‘There are only two kinds of critics, good and bad; the 


ood are the ones who praise me, and the bad are those who don’t.’” 
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From the ‘* Pacific Monthly,” 
BRET HARTE 


As he appeared in 1868, when he became editor of 
The Overland Monthly. 


INA DONNA COOLBRITH, 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


Regarded by Bret Harte as “ the sweetest note thy’ ciWfhen ‘ first achieved literary fame as, the poet of 
California literature.” 


°y ase rl the Sierras, 


SOME OF THE EARLY SAN. FRANCISCO BOHEMIANS. 


THE LOST BOHEMIA OF SAN FRANCISCO 


N°? uncharted land has been or is more eagerly sought than 

that of Bohemia. Like Wam/et’s companions, seeking to 
find the whereabouts of the ghost on the terrace before the castle, 
men say, “’Tis here!” “’Tis here!” “’Tis gone!” Paris, London, 
New York, a)] utter these exclamations ; but San Francisco, in the 
reminiscent words of Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, cries out, 
“*Twas here, but ’tis gone!” The “Bohemia” that he writes of 
in The Pacific Monthly (San Francisco, February) mainly con- 
cerns the early days of the now extinct Overland Monthly, and 
the group that wrote for it, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Joaquin 
Miller, Ina Coolbrith, Prentice Mulford, and others besides Mr. 
Stoddard himself. Zhe Overland Monthly, whose first editor 
was Bret Harte, was originated and founded, we are told, by 
Anton Roman. Mr. Stoddard asserts that he “deserves a statue 
in the Golden-Gate Park of San Francisco.” He was the first 
bookseller in the “half-tamed country,” the “first publisher worthy 
of the name on the whole Pacific Slope.” He chose Harte for his 
editor, tho he feared that Harte “would be likely to lean too much 
toward the purely literary articles,” while the projector aimed at 
“a magazine that would help the material development of the 
Coast.” Mr. Stoddard writes: 


“Roman knew Harte pretty thoroughly. He knew that Bret 
was sure to be the bright particular star in the constellation of 
Overland contributors ; that he was a painstaking writer who was 
never quite satisfied with his own work and not always ready when 
needed; therefore, for three months before the issue of the first 
number of Zhe Overland Monthly—July, 1868—Roman had Harte 
constantly under his watchful eye. They went together into the 
Santa Clara Valley and the Santa Cruz Mountains. He says: 
‘Meanwhile J secured for Mr. Harte whatever was within my reach 
in the way of sketches, tales, and incidents in print and picture 
form—showing the life of miners in the gold-diggings during the 
early pioneer days of California. I still retain duplicates of many 
of them, tho I remember how unwillingly I parted with some of 
them, of which no duplicates could be secured. 

“<«Purthermore, { used my best efforts to impress upon his mind 
that the field of story-writing of the early California gold-diggers 
and their mining-camps was yet comparatively new ground and 
almost manent < open on all sides for him.’ 

“Does it not seem that to Anton Roman is due some credit for 
putting Harte upon a trail which he, alone, was destined to follow 
with success? 


“that trail-was not abftforose path—primiedbes haye no thorns 
—and in six brief months'4 woman proof-reader for 7ke Overland 
Monthly sat sternly in thé seat of the scornful and refused to soil 
her hands with the proof ot ‘The*Luck of Roaring Camp.’ Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper was a feligious enthusiast who ran an independ- 
ent Bible class and was:excommunicated by many of her own sect. 
She was a cousin of Bob Ingersoll. One day, in her parlor, [ 
took a book from her table—it was Ingersoll’s ‘Ghosts.’ + Turning 
to the fly-leaf I read this inseription in his handwriting: ‘If all 
Christians were like you, this book would never haverbeen writ- 
ten.’ Yet I am,quite sure that ‘Robert G, Ingersoll would never 
have turned his’ ‘batk’on ‘The Liitk of Roaring Camp.’ 

“Harte was fastidious to a degree. He wrote and rewrote and 
rewrote and still was not satisfied with what he had written. J 
have seen him fretting impatiently and pacing up and down the 
room because he could not find the exact word he wanted to fit into 
aline of prose. Words were suggested ; he only stormed the more 
and said, ‘It must be a word of ¢wo syllables!’ No one knew 
better than he that perfect prose, tho one can not scan it, hath yet 
a rhythm as fine as verse and far more evasive.” 


Bret Harte edited The Overland for three years and “was an 
exacting and relentless critic,” and a great force, as Mr. Stoddard 
acknowledges, in developing the present writer’s own talent. 
Harte used to urge his younger brother writer to eschew the pleas- 


ures of social life. 


“Harte . . . used to say to me: ‘Why do you waste your time 
among these people? They encourage you in idleness when you 
should be hard at work. Leave them alone and strive to do some- 
thing better than you have yet done.’ I suppose it was this deep, 
personal interest he seemed to take in me that encouraged me in 
the composition of my ‘South-Sea Idyls’; indeed it was he who 
first suggested that | write those very ‘Idyls’; yet when he de- 
serted 7he Overland Monthly and California for Boston and 7%e 
Atlantic Monthly —\ured by a bonus of $10,000 ayear—he did the 
very thing he had warned me against doing and neglected his pen 
for the fleshpots of Cambridge and Beacon Hill, James R, 
Osgood, the publisher of 7he Atlantic Monthly,told me that 
never in his business career had he gotten so little out of a con- 
tributor, or with such pains.” 


Stoddard goes on: 


Mr. Stoddard tells of his first interview with Joaquin Miller. 


He one day answered a ring of the door-bell and found on the 


doorstep “a. tall, slender man, in sombrero and moccasins, and 
With a long linen duster clothing him like a shroud from head to 


heel.” Miller had selected Stoddard’s house because “a solitary 
acatia-iree, still in its adolescence, grew before it.” “Poets 
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always seek the shelter of green boughs, and that is the only tree 
in sight,” observed Miller to his host, who took him, “just ashore 
from the Oregon steamer,” to a “large restaurant below the Plaza.” 
Mr. Stoddard proceeds : 


“When Joaquin and I had refreshed ourselves at the restaurant, 
on the occasion of our first meeting, he took my arm and said 
naively, ‘Now let us go and see the poets.’ There were not many 
to see in those days and they were not all seeable, but we went to 

















JAMES METCALFE, 


The dramatic critic of Life, who ascribes to “ personal vanity” the 
“ fantastic tricks and mannerisms ” of some of our actresses “ which 
are taking them farther and farther away from the realm of truth.” 


The Overland office and found Bret Harte, who had reviewed 
Joaquin’s first bound volume of poems— Joaquin et al.’—that had 
been preceded by a little paper-covered collection of verse called 
‘Specimens,’ now exceedingly rare. Harte had referred to the 
poet as in some measure resembling a war-horse with flames issu- 
ing from his nostrils, etc. I think we were none of us entirely at 
ease; but the ease came later in good measure when we entered a 
quiet parlor on the east side of Taylor Street, just north of Wash- 
ington, wherein the prevailing atmosphere was that of a long sum- 
mer twilight perfumed with lavender; something of extra charm 
was added to it by the tinkle of falling water in a marble fountain 
that graced a garden over the way. 

“The mistress of this enchanting retreat was Ina Donna Cool- 
brith, and as she entered our presence I heard Joaquin whisper to 
himself: ‘Divinely tall and most divinely fair!’ This restful 
room was the resort of Bret Harte, Charles Henry Webb, poor 
«endall, who took his own life betimes, and others of our literary 
and artistic coterie. As for me, I was nowhere more at home than 
there, in the days that are no more. Harte considered Ina Cool- 
brith ‘the sweetest note in California literature.’ Alas! all that 
made her life hopeful and happy—her books, her authors’ copies, 
her little gallery of paintings, the gifts of artist friends, her price- 
less manuscripts and letters from world-famous people, together 
with every souvenir of the glorious past were snatched from her 
by the holocaust of that. fatal April that left her, with so many 
others, desolate among their wind-swept ashes. Another San 
Francisco may eventually assert itself; but the city that sat like 
a siren by the sea and might have been the delight and despair of 
Ulysses himself, is lost to us forever; yea, ‘lost forever, and for- 
ever and forever and evermore.’ ” 


(March 14, 
VANITY OF SUCCESSFUL ACTRESSES 


Cgastopncaias vanity has produced in certain of the women of 

our stage what Mr. Metcalfe of Zife (New York) calls a 
“minor evil” which is doing its part to “rob the theatre of legiti- 
mate and intelligent interest.” This charge constitutes another of 
the outspoken criticisms that this fearless reviewer of theatrical 
events brings forward, showing the causes of the decadence of the 
theatre in America. The others he has been fighting are “the low 
standard of public taste and the commercial monopoly which, by 
pandering to the uncultured many, keeps a strangle-hold on both 
the business and the art of the institution.” 

In contrast to the exhibitions of those puffed with personal van- 
ity are the simple and direct performances of certain others from 
which “one comes away witha feeling of satisfaction in having 
seen a real reproduction of human nature.” “They make us feel 
that our own intelligences have been at work and not that we have 
been onlookers at an exhibition of trickery based largely on per- 


sona! vanity.” Mr. Metcalfe becomes specific : 


“The performances this winter of Mme. Nazimova, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, and Olga Nethersole go to show that when’ a woman 
artist rises to the position where she is above authority, she loses 
her sense of proportion. In all these cases there has been evi- 
dence of wilful forgetfulness of the first canon of acting: that 
simple, direct, and sincere interpretation of character is its foun- 
dation. These ladies, having reached the level in their careers 
where they may do as they will and no one may say them nay, 
embroider into their work fantastic tricks and mannerisms which 
are taking them farther and farther away from the realm of truth. 
They may justify to themselves the substitution of freakishness 
for realism on the ground that the more they make themselves un- 
like anything known and familiar, the more they make themselves 
objects of curiosity and interest. They may even believe that 
strangeness of personality is a good advertisement. The divine 
Sara was an adept at advertising herself through her personality, 
but if these ladies are taking her for an example they should re- 
member that she did her advertising through extraneous things, 
and not at the cost of her art. It is not to be believed that Mme. 
Bernhardt is less a woman than the others, but the conclusion is 
inevitable that she is more an artist. 

“Personal vanity is doubtless largely responsible for these eccen- 
tricities. To attract attention to one’s self is easier by the as- 
sumption of something weird and strange than by the legitimate 
stage broadening of effects. The course of reasoning seems to be, 
How can I make a sensation, not by perfecting the delineation of 
this character within the bounds of what might be natural and 
credible, but by adding to it things which shall make it noticeable 
and talked about by their strangeness and artificiality?” 





MR. HOWELLS DEFENDED—Mrs. Atherton’s charge (reported 
by us some weeks since) that Mr. Howells is our “literary tyrant” 
has gone far afield and met with something like amused skepti- 
cism from the Manchester Guardian, where we see Mrs. Atherton 
thus interpreted : 


“Mr. Howells is an unconscious tyrant acting as a censor of 
imaginative effort; he is the head of the ‘Magazine School.’ He 
is good enough in his way, and in this commonplace way he may 
be even faultless, but it seems that in America it is easy to be 
faultless, and Mrs. Atherton wants the fire of genius to break 
through the smooth surfaces. . . . Yet we may recollect that Mr. 
Howells was an early and profound admirer of Tolstoy and the 
great Russian novelists, and we think it was he—it certainly might 
have been—who replied to a suggestion that the American novel- 
ists should peg themselves up to the Russian pitch by a pertinent 
contrast between the exuberant life and conscious civilizations of 
the United States and the tragedy of Russian evolution. It may 
be that a refusal to imitate the genius of another nation and the 
example of a strong man like Mr. Howells have had a moderating 
influence on American fiction, but we can not believe that the 
strong individual talent is submerged. Room will always be 
found for a Cable, a Bret Harte, or a Stephen Crane—it is a side 
issue that Crane was influenced by Tolstoy—and we suspect that 
the fiery ones who are kept down would not burn with a very pure 
flame.” 
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ONE OF THE CARS IN THE RACE TO PARIS. 


DIFFICULTIES AHEAD FOR THE RACE 
TO PARIS 


Now that the several cars taking part 
in the New-York-to-Paris race are well ,on 
their way to San Francisco, an outline oi 
the remainder of the journey, more in de- 
tail than any heretofore given in these 
pages, will doubtless be welcome. Owing 
to delays caused by bad roads, the cars 
are much behind their expected time. It 
was hoped that San Francisco would be 
reached in time for a steamer to land them 
at Seattle for sailing from that port for 
Valdez in Alaska on March 10 or March 
16, with a further option of March 27. 
The latter date seems now the more prob- 
able one for the departure from Seattle. 
From Valdez, which lies at the mouth of 
the Copper River, far to the west of Sitka, 
the cars expect to resume the journey on 
their own wheels, going along the Govern- 
ment trail to Fairbanks, 376 miles in the 

‘ jnterior, and traversing two mountain 
ranges. The route thence follows the Ta- 
nana River to Fort Gibbon, which is 150 
miles farther on. Here will be met the 
Yukon, which they will follow almost to its 

. mouth. 

There is a well-beaten trail thus far 
which is traversed regularly by the United 
States mail and by about a thousand pas- 
sengers a year besides the regular freight 
shipping made by sleds. A writer in the 
New York Times says further of the route: 


‘All along this way there are telegraph- 
stations—at least ten in the 1,200 miles 
between Valdez and Nome. There are 
road-houses every twelve or fifteen miles 
through the entire distance. Gasoline was 
not available in sufficient quantities, and 
had to be laid in all the way by dog-sleds. 
In fact, when the cars started from New 
York the trail of gasoline extended every 
foot of the way from New York to Paris 
with the exception of about 900 miles in 
Siberia. Gasoline was shipped from the 
United States and freighters were engaged 
to spread it along the trail. The cost of 
transporting gasoline was $2.83 a gailon; 
ne gasoline itself cost only 25 cents a gal- 
on.” 


The descent of the Yukon will end at 
Kaltag, when the cars will begin to make 
their way across an eighty-mile stretch to 
Unalakluk on Norton’s Bay, whence they 
will follow the shore to Nome. As to the 
crossing of Bering Strait, the same writer 
} says: 

“Three ways have been considered. 





THE ROAD THROUGH KIRKSTONE PASS, 
WESTMORELAND, ENGLAND. 


One is to chop through the rough field of 
ice and with sleds and skin boats take the 
dismantled cars across the twenty-eight- 
mile gap between Cape East and Cape 
Prince of Wales.’ This entails a tremen- 
dous amount of work, and means at least 
a week's time in crossing, with the danger 
always of the ice breaking up and carrying 
car and men away. It is only possible at 
an early date, before the thaw begins. 

“The conditions at the Strait are: A 
twenty-eight-mile expanse broken by two 
islands in the center. Big Diomede is four 
miles wide, Little Diomede one mile wide, 
leaving twenty-three miles of water ,to 
cross. Five miles on either side the shore 
ice is absolutely safe and fairly smooth, but 
in the interveaing thirtecn miles there is 
open water or else moving ice-fields, drift- 
ing with the currents. The sleds and 
boats, however, cross and carry 2,000- 
pound loads, including the weight of the 
crews and dogs. The machines would 
have to be completely: dismantled to ad- 
mit of thus crossing. 

‘“‘The second method is to run out over 
the shore ice to the ‘first steamer that 
reaches Nome. This stands five miles 
from shore, and unloads its freight on the 
ice, carting it by four-horse teams to the 
city of Nome. It is possible to load an 
automobile on the steamer and unload it 
on the ice on the other side. This means 
a long delay at Nome, however, as well as 
the jeopardizing of the chances of crossing 
Siberia. 

“The third method is to wait for a 
steamer to reach Nome and to carry the 
cars to the other side after a longer delay. 
This is not considered seriously. The au- 
toists confidently expect to use the first 
plan. They have promises of all the as- 
sistance that Nome can afford.”’ 


In Siberia will be encountered difficul- 
ties quite as great as these, if not greater. 
Says the same writer: 


‘There is no way by which gasoline can 
be taken as far as East Cape in Siberia. 
It must be taken across Bering Strait with 
the car or ahead of it, and forwarded to 
points to be reached by the cars along the 
shore of the Arctic Ocean. Nine hundred 
miles of difficult travel must be encoun- 
tered by this means before the cars reach 
the first gasoline station in Siberia. 


MOTOR-OMNIBUS TRANSFER IN USE IN PARIS. 


MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 


‘“At that station gasoline has been 
placed at great cost and by almost super- 
human effort. It was shipped by the No- 
bel Oil Company, which at Irkutsk has a 
station from which it has supplied the en- 
tire route, by sending teams to Yakutsk on 
the Lena River, and from there shipping 
by dogs to the mouth of the river at ng 
long, dropping part of the loaa at Schi- 
gansk, midway. 

“From Boulong dogs took the oil and 
gasoline to Oustiana on the Arctic Ocean, 
and by reindeer teams it was shipped from 
there to Nijni Kolimsk on the Kolimsk 
River. This is the farthest station east- 
ward in Siberia, and the first that will be 
reached after leaving Nome. It is goo 
miles distant westward from East Cape.”’ 

It will be séen therefore that, having 
crossed Bering Strait, the cars must pro- 
cecd along the northern shore of Eastern 
Siberia until they reach the mouth of the 
Lena River, whence they will go up the 
Lena valley to the head waters of the 
river, finally reaching Irkutsk. When the 
latter point is reached they will seem to be 
near home, for from Irkutsk went Prince 
Borghese in his Italian car: but Irkutsk is 
nearly 7,000 miles from Paris. On the jour- 
ney from Nome, however, the racers will 
be out of communication with other points 
until they arrive at Yakutsk on the Lena 
River, which is the first telegraph-station. 
They will not be heard of from the time 
when they leave East Cape until they have 
traversed 3,000 miles of rarely traversed 
country. 

In conclusion this writer says: 

‘“‘It is useless to minimize the hardships 
that will be encountered or the difficulty 
of the whole task. It looks impossible to 
any one who has not studied out all the 
obstacles and how to meet them, or to one 
who does not know the determined char- 
acter of the men engaged. 

“These men have built machines that 
cost $3,000 or more and have come across 
the Atlantic at considerable expense. They 
have paid $500 apiece to spread gasoline 
in Alaska alone, and $1,000 more for its 
transportation in Siberia. It is costing 
them all told upward of $20,000 apiece to 

















A TRAIN OF MOTOR-WAGONS FOR THE GERMAN ARMY. 
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MOTOR PARTY AT THE BASE OF 


make the trip, and more than a third of 
that has already been paid.”’ 


TAKING CARS TO EUROPE 


in order to relieve steamship passen- 
gers of many annoying details in the ship- 
ment of their cars on the same steamer 
they take themselves, some of the Atlantic 
lines have made special arrangements to 
facilitate the work of transportation. 
None of the lines will carry cars unless 
they are crated. Hence the first step was 
to arrange for having the crating done on 
the piers. One of the German lines has 
issued a booklet describing in detail the 
facilities it affords: 

“Carpenters especially skilled in this 
class of work build the boxes for the au- 
tomobile on the pier terminal, and tour- 
ists are thereby enabled to run their cars 
directly to the piers under their own mo- 
tive power, avoiding the jolting that a car 
receives while being carted across New 
York, besides saving the cost of drayage, 
which varies from $15 to $20. 

“Another convenience offered by this 
arrangement, is that the passenger may 
use his automobile up to the day prior to 
sailing, as the car can be delivered in the 
morning to the carpenters and then be 
immediately boxed and placed on the ship. 
The crates are built in such a manner that 
they mav be taken apart on arrival abroad 
and used again for the return shipment of 
the automobile, saving thereby the cost 
of a new box that would be otherwise rec- 
quired. This arrangement applics pri- 
marily to those passengers whose cars arc 
returned from the same port at which they 
were landed. When the automobile is re- 
turned from a different port, it may prove 
more economical to build a new crate, 
rather than to ship the lumber of the old 
box from the port at which it is landed to 
the port whence the automobile is to be 
returned.” 


Figures of the cost of such service are 
not given in the circular, but the items 


, . 
against which charges are made are namo 1 


as follows: Boxing at piers; custom-houce 
service in New York; for lifting automo- 
bile into the steamer; ocean freight; for 
lifting automobile out of the steamer; un- 
boxing of car; eustom-house formalities 
at port of debarkation; storage of, lumber 
(empty case); insurance of lumber (empty 
reshipping of lumber to another 
port, -if. necessary; refund of duties paid; 
reboxing of car; freight to New York; 
U. S. customs entry at New York. 


case); 


THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GHIZA. 


It is explained further in the circular 
that for Cherbourg and Plymouth cars 
are carried in the upper compartments of 
the steamcr, and on arrival in port are dis- 
charged into a tender at the sarne time that 
the passenger goes aboard another tender, 
so that ‘‘the passenger is able to obtain his 
car within two to four hours after the ar- 
rival of the steamer at the port.” 


MOTOR TRANSFERS IN LARGE CITIES 


A letter from Paris to The Automobile 
(February 20) sets forth in detail what 
has been done in Paris to supply motor 
transfers between .railway stations. The 
Orleans line has just put into service at its 
station overlooking the Seine a series of 
cabs and buses with special provision for 
carrying luggage. The correspondent says 
of them: 


‘‘Economic considerations demand that 
the taxicab should be a light, low-powered 
vehicle without the capacity for overload- 
ing, which is one of the redeeming features 
of the horse-cab. Consequently for rail- 
road work a special type of vehicle kas to 
be designed, with provision for at least 
four passengers, and some place in which 
heavy trunks can be carried in safety. 
The Orleans Company has met the situa- 
tion by twenty-horse-power four-cvlinder 
cabs with closed bodies, the top of which 
is fitted with a metal gallery and built suf- 
ficiently strong to carry a heavy load. 





[March 14 : 


For larger parties small family buses ca- 
pable of carrying, eight to ten passen ers 
and the usual baggage attending such a 
group, afe kept in constant attendance at 
the station. 


. Between the St. Lazare station and the 
Lyons depot, separated by four or five 
miles of crowded city thoroughfares, steam. 
omnibuses now form a direct connectin 
link, uniting the two most important 
points of the city in a much more satis. 
factory manner than was ever done by the 
horse-drawn buses or the leisurely horse- 
cab. In this case no speéial provision is 
made for passengers’ baggage. the bus 
service being designed as a connection for 
the use of passengers between the two rail- 
road yo a It is a connecting link, how- 
ever, which will be much appreciated by 
those who have jogged over the paving- 
stones in the old manner.”’ ‘f 

The correspondent predicts that ‘the 
adoption of the steamer-car for railroad 
work will prove to be the advent of steam- 
automobile traction for the entire city of 
Paris.’’ He adds that the lease of the 
present city omnibus company is on the 
point of expiration and it is not yet known 
who will obtain the next monopoly, but 
“it is absolutely certain that when the 
change is made the main provision will be 
that every horse-drawn bus shall be taken 
off the streets of the city with the least 
possible delay.’ 


A RACING-TRACK FOR FRANCE 


So much has been accomplished in Eng- 
land by the famous Brooklands Track that 
French automobilists are planning to con- 
struct for that country in a picturesque 
region a road which may serve similar ra- 
cing purposes. The plan is to construct 
‘‘a more or less circular concentric track 
around that volcanic old mountain the 
Puy de Déme.”’ A survey of the moun-: 
tain, entircly encircling it, was made a 
month ago, and a map has been drawn 
showing the relation of the proposed road 
to the mountain, which is of the sugar-loaf 
form, much scarred by storms and ice. A 
writer in The Autocar (February 22) says: 

“The traced line touched no road or 
cultivated land. The entire course would 
measure twenty-four miles in two con- 
centric buckled tracks of twelve miles 
each, the outer path crossing to the inrer 
position at one point by means of a bridge. 

















PROPOSED FRENCH RACING-COURSE AROUND THE PUY DE DOME. 
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The course would be some twenty-six 
ards wide. The track would be electric- 
ally lighted. The whole work is,,esti- 
mated to cost 2,000,000 franés = £80,000. 
The current for lighting can be economic- 
allv derived from a small adjagent river. 
It is suggested that the whole of fheymoney 
could be raised in the locality. ¢,The idea 
of a permanent circuit is undoubseelly gain- 
ing ground in France.”’ 

The Puy de Déme is a famous mountain 
in Auvergne. It gives the name to a de- 
partment of which it is almost the center, 
and lies about 160 miles south of Paris. Its 
height above the sea is i,800 feet. It is 
the chief of a group of volcanic peaks in 
that region, its summit, bare of trees, hav- 
ing an observatory that was built in 1876 
and some ancient ruins. 


THE POPULAR TAXICAB 

That the motor-cab with taximeter has 
come to America to stay seems to have 
been fully demonstrated during the past 
winter. In New York its use has con- 
stantly increased, the reasons being not 
only the lower charges and (what has 
perhaps been a_ greater attraction) the 
definiteness as to what the charge will be, 
but the expedition with which a trip is 
made and the facility with which the cabs 
surmount ice and snow. Even at the 
opera one could have noticed an increase 
in the number of those using them as the 
season advanced. The result has been 
throughout the winter a lack of motor- 
cabs in sufficient numbers to meet the de- 
mand. Before the winter was well ad- 
vanced, news that a further supply of 
several hundred were on the way from 
France was received with general pleas- 
ure. Two companies had been operating 
motor-cabs when the third supply was an- 
nounced as about to start a service. 

Even this addition promises now to be 
insufficient for the demand. At no time 
has it been possible for a patron to be 
able to engage a taxicab in advance of the 
hour when wanted unless he were willing 
to pay a time-charge for the period be- 
tween making the engagement and actu- 
ally using the cab. Says a writer on this 
subject in a recent number of the New 
York Evening Post: 


‘‘With two companies already operat- | 


ing motor-cabs, and another company 
promising service, New-Yorkers are not 
oing to suffer for cab-service no matter 
ow slippery the streets get or how much 
snow piles up on them. The motor-cab 


has demonstrated that it is superior to | 


both. The cabs, which have now been in 
use for several months, have proved a suc- 
cess, and the operating companies arc 
waiting for more vehicles ‘to be shipped 
from the French factories. The taxim- 
eter attached to these vehicles, which 
makes them cheaper to use than the now 
old-fashioned horse-drawn hansom, has 

roved an added feature of attractiveness. 

he first lot of cabs, which are the make of 
which some one thousand are in use in 
London, is awaited with a good deal of in- 
terest by students of the motor-cab situa- 
tion here, since it will nearly double the 
present facilities.” 


MOTORING IN THE SNOW 


The efficiency of the motor-car in snow 
has resulted during the winter in a far 
greater use of it by private owners than 
ever before in winter. Owners appear 
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FRANKLIN 


FACTS 


Tire-saving 

I have covered over 15,000 miles 

in my Franklin without a hitch. 

Have bought only one new tire and 

had three re-covered.-HENRY HUH. 
SIMONIN, 1217 W. LEHIGH AVENUE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 2 


Climbing 


lin. Its actual performance during an entire sea- 
son has been a revelation to me. At hill-climbing 

the Franklin is the greatest I have ever driven,— 
HERMAN A. ARUS, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Best of 9 


I have had 9 different makes of cars. Have had better 
service from my Franklin then from any other; with less 
trouble and annoyance. I have found it the most reliable 
and least expensive to run.—GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, 
M.D., 44 DUDLEY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Cooling 


Two Franklins remained throughout the three hours | 


of the procession (about one mile per hour), No heat at 
all. Six water-cooled cars boiled their water away in less 
than 30 minutes,—D. R. GARDNER, MEXICO CITY. 






1. Light Weight—No power wasted car- 
2. Air Cooling —No freezing, 
3. Easy Riding—W ood frame 


4. Economy—Tire expense cut 
down; less fuel used. 


5. Durability—Laboratory-tested materials 
save repair expense. 


Experience tells the story 


I have owned sever..! care previous to the Frank- | 








| 


6-Cylinder Touring-car, 42 h. p., $4000 


HW. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N., Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


lin.—F. VA 
| PLACK, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 








rying useless bulk. 
no overheating. 


and full elliptic springs 
absorb shocks. 


An Unprejudiced Verdict 


T have driven or watched the operation of nearly 
all the well-known cars on the market, and your 
20 H.P. (1907 D)_ will out-run, out-carry and out- 
travel any 40 H.P. water-cooled car I have seen, 
and I own an excellent water-cooled car too.— 
OT teat DOUGLAS, OKLAHOMA OITY, 


8 Tough Miles 


The engine will not get hot. About two weeks 
ago I ran the car eight miles through six inches 
of mad on the low gear and the engine never fired 
once when I shut off the switch. have had six, 
but none of them ever did the work of the Frank- 

LAROOM, WESTMORELAND 


10,500 Miles, No Repairs 


The Model D we now have has run over 10,500 
miles with absolutely no repairs except three new 
tires. Even the valves iave never been ground, 
and the machine is to-day running as smoothly 
and as well as when started.—-8. C. LOWE CO., 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Reliability 
My FRANKLIN is a wonder. No one could 
have made me believe it was possible to cover 
miles without opening a tool-box but once, 
and then only to separate the points on a spark 
plug and to make a slight od/usment to the en- 


ine.—H. HARWOOD G ILD, 1EXO 
STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. pr 


19°¢8 Models 


16 h. p. Runabout - ° + #1750 
16 bh. p. Touring-car = - e - 1850 
28h p. Touring-car or Runabout 2850 
42 h. p. Touring-car or Runabout 4000 
Four-cylinder Landaulet - 4000 
Six-cylinder Limousine . - 6200 


Prices f.0.b. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send for catalogue No, 23 














The Murray Vehicles 


Not too costly—not too cheap. A com- 
bination of style, strength, durability— 
produced from best grade of raw ma- 
terials by craftsmen of highest order— 
under direction of the Murray regime 
—and sold at prices that sell them, 


A Murray Creation 
= L PA 55 
Keay Wa) 22 cen 


19 wb x 
bea and test Murray 
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paying one pen- 





ny, or obligatin 
himself in any way-the only fair way. Our illustrated 
Cai free for the asking, shows our com- 
Buggies. Road Wagons, 







Stanhopes, Con- 

Phetons, Traps, Surrays, Carriages, Pony 
Vehicles, Grocery Wagons, Laundry Wagons, Passenger 
and Farm Wagons, Busses, Harness and dies. 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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TWO MONTHS COMFORT 


Fast, smooth ; don’t corrode, can’t 

splutter, ‘‘Cannon Ball” Alumi- 

noid —that is the modern speed 

pen, and you get free samples by 
taking 


TEN SECONDS TROUBLE 
to tear out this adv. and send it 
to us with your stationer’s name 
and address. You will be glad of 

those samples. 

A. L. SALOMON & CO. 
348 Broadway, New Lid City 


GANNON'BALL 
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seldom to have thought of laying up their 
TRAVEL all over the United J) cars any more than of laying up their 
States, Oureleven branch houses [||| horses. The sleigh has therefore become, 
from Boston to San Francisco de- J| at least in some of the large cities, an 
mand it. I have found in this travel that || apparently obsolete conveyance. Even 
there is a growing belief that owners of cars without limousines have in 
great numbers used their cars and on the 


President Roosevelt coldest days. Of the joys of motoring in 


. 2 an open car in the snow a writer in the 
will succeed himself New York Evening Post discourses rap- 


(If Bryan shouldn’t be elected) turously: 


bio “cr . . > e e 

| What is really more important to me, The joys of winter motoring—and they The Single-Cy linder 
‘I find that there is an established belief || 9). ar peas Reason Big sizes ors epee 
zs : } Deher t\ closed car—must be experienced a few 

that the Maxwell car is pre-eminently times to be appreciated. Students cf hy- DIL LAC 

The Car of the American people. This || giene will explain how the cold, fresh air 
new model (same Maxwell mechanical se 96 peer the lungs Praga the ear 
principles all through), circulate, and any one who steps out Ol a 





MODEL T FOUR-PASSENGER TOURING CAR 


The single-cylinder Cadillac is 





car = a few hours on the road and goes the car that proves its worth 
into a heated house will be so warm with : . 
The MAXWELL Model D the blood tingling through his body that 365 days in the year. Through 
- he will see one of the benefits of it. But mud, sand or snow, on rough 
> am, 4 to ride up hill and down dale with the roads, up steep grades, or in 
rot Ce “ traction chains on the rear wheels grip- any t t calculated to sh 
be \ HL ~ ping the snow, and to feel the rush of air y tes u oO show 


as you slide through it—that is sport. the mettle of a motor—.here 


“To enjoy a car in winter one must, per- | you will be amazed at the 

force, look well to his costume. If a glass 
screen is used there is not the same need constancy, power and endur- 
ance of the popular single- 


for warmer clothing, but even with this 
cylinder 












bi aa 


24 HP, 4-Cylinder, 5-Passenger Touring Car 
$1750 


It’s evidently just what the people want, 
who don’t want the Maxwell two-cylinder 


14 HP Runabout at $825, or the Maxwell 


one needs clothing for use only in the car. 
The glass screen is very deservedly popu- 
lar, even all the vear round, for it does | 
away with the necessity for goggles and 
saves many a chill in hot and cold weather 
alike. But to the motorist who likes the 
air in his face, and glories in the sting of 
the northeast wind, the closeness of the 
fitting of his coat is an essential factor. 












‘This type de- 
monstrates conclusively that there 
may be real economy in automobil- 














20 HP Family Touring Car at $1450. }/ Both wrists must be protected against ing. It is the least expensive of all 
We believed it would be when we made cold air, which would naturally blow up cars to maintain and operate, bring- 
} lie Sieetenlin Soy i eh ia eee in ek a the sleeves, and the neck should be guarded ing all the pleasures of motoring 
At ’ . , 4 8% f\ equally well. With man, the trouser-leg within reach of the average family, 
a roomy enough, exceedingly comfortable, J) is a vital spot also, and if there are no} There are actual facts and figures om 
1, good on hills; in fact you can go any- doors fitted between the dash and the! this up-keep question in our booklet 
i where, do anything, be aristocratic || front seats, a good plan to keep out the j 
at} ‘state sacle sina i . at hieh | cold is to use either fur-lined boots, or The Truth About the Automobile 
: you can wim a mgner= | foot-muffs, or the ordinary goloshes of the and What it Costs to Maintain One 
priced one, and have money enough left | kind that fasten over the trousers. The 4 te of 

ip i ith i trousers should be tucked into these re- oor tee Seen 
to take a touring trip in Europe with it. | sers sh 1sSowners, Sent on request for Book- 
'gardless of appearance, for then the mo- let No. 23. Thesingle-cylinder Models 

Mr. Maxwell has, of course, adhered to J torist will be in no danger from cold feet | Fee Sere eae TL, edeege 5 te 

by $ : H ” . 

those same mechanical principles which } or legs. 30 h- p., $2,500. is described in Catalog 
he originated in our other cars. | A marked influence from these condi- H 23; Model G, four cylinders, 25 h. p., 


bn : | 2,000, in Catalog G2 
In writing for catalog, please use box {| tions has been exerted in the fur trade, Bem, tian 


number in addressing us, because then | where prices have gone up in notable de- | 
we can tell where you saw this ad. and || 8tee- Not only is this true in this coun- 
try, but in Canada, England, and France. 
Says the writer already quoted: 

BENJAMIN BRISCOE, President | ‘*Retail dealers in furs will tell you that | 


| " the sale of their wares has increased won- | 
aE) MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMP Y derfully during the past several years. 
i Members A. M. C. M. A. One can scarcely look for the cause in a 
My) change for severer climatic conditions. It 
at pee a ! Tevcgtown, I. Ys | 38 the automobile which is very largely 


ey vanes ‘responsible, and not only the car itself, 
‘ah Tarrytown, N.Y. Newcastle, Ind. Pawtucket, R. L. but the pronounced tendency on the part 


ab | of motorists to use 1t more and more in the 


; cold-weather Tek ee 
Ph Fitst aid Griginal Motor Buggy Ni Judging from the furriers’ windows and thas 
ah) 250 « SUCCESS’? AUTOMOBILE ) advertisements, every possible corner of Pp bli i ee tal 
— net economical and . the earth has been searched and gleaned u 1c an eaeey : 
absolutely safe. A light strong, to make winter costumes for the motor- Irrigated in 


i e 
steel-tired Auto-Buggy. Suitable t L : O 
ist. Australia contributes the pone, | F penin Lands 


a or country use. Speed from ; 
and opossum skins now so fashionable, Tdsc Valley, Bocthsra Wewiatne 


Prices include pair of dash oil 
lamps, tail lamp and horn. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mick 
Memver 





if Magazine Advertising pays. 
















































aN ESET dg TINE 


miles an hour Our 1908 
Mode) has an extra powerfo) en 


} | ine, patent ba)i-beari wheels, , SRO aie, ee oa 
Ht gine, Pp 8 0 Rubber Tires, $%.00extra. | rom Austria comes the waumbeck, a sil 








; ; (rive for descriptive literature, Address very-haired pelt, which looks much finer 150,000 ACRES— 
\ SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MFG. co., (nc., St. Louis, Mo. than it really is; and from Russia the 50 CENTS PER ACRE 
ai pony skin, made up in its naturally vivid 


: . ; ; : v ds valuable f in district number 
my Largest Parts and Supply House in America || yellow tone, or dyed in various’shades of] } FO yn noes vata eae acre, payable in 


Everything for the Automobile brown, or else jet-black. Of the cheaper] ten years. Immense irrigation system now being 
Our 1908 Catalogue || skins, beaver makes the most effective | completed. State fully protects your Investment. 


j <i ‘ ‘ : ; . Write to-day, enclosing 4 cents in stamps for 
Jost OG 200 Pages, roo trimming, but w hen expense is not consid- pamph et and official map containing ful}: particu- 

scriptive prices yours ered, seal and Persian lamb are preferred. ars as to filing for June opening. Filings made 
a ’ 



































e7iae for the asking. oe without Jeaving home. 
TO RELIEVE NERVOUSNESS, ROBERT LEMON, Commissioner 
Neustadt Automobile and Sugply Co. Headache, [ysomnia, Exhaustion and Restiessness, Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO 
~The Growing Bouse take. Horsfard’s Acid Phosphate. An idea) nerve | 4 = carritt 8. , : 
; 3933_OLIVE STREET. ST. LOUIS, _MO- tonic in all forms of nerve disorders. ‘ 
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CURRENT POETRY | 


That Lake—Those Woods 


Love in the Valley. 


By GeorcE MEREDITH, 


Every’ one knows Meredith’s novels, says the | 
writer on Meredith whom we quoted last week, | 
Miss M. Sturge Henderson; ‘‘but only the few wie 
go to seek literature wherever they can find it have | 
much acquaintance with his pent ry.”” Yet she 
con.inues in the London Times: ‘Poetry has, on the 
whole, proved so much the most lasiing of the forms 
of creative human speech that it may well be that 
‘Love in the Valley’ may be remembered at least 
as long as ‘The Egoist.’’ 





Mo‘her of the dews, dark eye-lashed twilight, 
Low-lidded twilight, o’er the valley's brim, 
Ro. nding on thy breast sings the dew-lighted sky- 
lark, 
Clear as tho the dewdrops had their voices in him. 
Hidden where the rose-flush drinks the rayless 
planet, 
Founain full he pours the spraying fountain- 
showers. pe a 
Let me hear her laughter, I would have her ever oe are y ours wit h a 


Cool as dew in twilight, the lark above the flowers. 














All the girls are out with their baskets for the "prim- 
rose; 
Up lanes, woods through, they troop in joyful Qi) 
bands. 
My sweet leads: she knows not why, but now she 
loiters, re 
Eyes Tae ibis daddies aii Siecle Mair Gabi All the treasures of nature are at the service of the owner of a 
Such a look will tell that the violets are peeping, powerful, reliable touring car, but their enjoyment is largely dependent 
Coming the rose: and unaware a cry upon the service of the car. The thousands of Ramblers in constant 





Springs in her bosom for odore and for color, daily use have established a world-wide reputation as 
Covert and the nightingale; she knows not why. 


—Reprinted by The poe se Monthly (March), The Car ot Steady Service 


The leader of the 1908 line, Model 34, shown above as a touring 


| 
Songs of the Night. 
Be Shaan Wane Ma uk: car, is also furnished with slight alterations in chassis design as a three- 


passenger roadster. Price of either, with full equipment, $2,250. These 
cars have every feature of structural design that has been found 
of practical value. 


Many of these are new and found only in the Rambler. 


MUSIC .BENEATH THE STARS. 
In Memory of A. St.-G. 


Music beneath the stars—remembering him 





Who music loved, and who on such a night Their study will interest you and you cannot afford to order a new 
Had, through white path ° Sub: R 

flight, pease bsic ste ita de ee kent car without an examination of this superb model. 
Hearing the chanting of the cherubim,— Also a two-cylinder touring car at $l 400. 








Which even our ears seem now to apprehend, 
Rising and falling in waves of splendid sound 


FROIN A tae Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Food Worth its Weight in Gola Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Branchés and Distributing Agencies: 

We usually expect the doctor to put us Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities. 
L_Chicace, Mibwauke, Boston Phi rane emi mo INE 


on some ki nd of diet and give us bitter medi- 


we, doctor brought a patient some- The Deal Made i) Hear 


thing entirely different and the results are | fering are eamestly invited 


truly interesting. tO correspond with us concern- 
“Two years,’’ writes this patient, ‘‘ I was | i7g the 


a frequent victim of acute indigestion and 

biliousness, being allowed to eat very few 

things. One day our family doctor brought 

me a/smal) package, saying he had found } 4 small compact aid to hearin 

something for me to eat, at last, not inserted: Reproduces Natue 
‘He gaid it was a food called Grape-Nuts ral voice tones in a very effect- 


and, even as its golden color might suggest, a el and there is no 
it was worth its weight in gold. J was sick | (74 UE one ctreular ex: 
and tired trying one thing after another to | plains our free trial offer. 

no avail, but at last consented to try this 
new food. 

‘Well! it surpassed my doctor’ s fondest 
anticipation, and every day since then } ! have 7m 
blessed the good doctor and the inventor of | OPTICIAN 108 East 23d Street, New York 
Grape-Nuts, . 

noticed improvement at once, and in a 
month’s time my former spells of indigestion 
had disappeared. In two months I felt like 
a new man. My brain was much clearer 
and keener, my body took on the vitality of 
youth, and this condition has continued.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich... Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 































A. B. ©. AUTOMOBILE sinvic tsi 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 25 miles 


| an hour. Most practical, powerful and duc. 
able automobile of its class. Is made 







easy to operate—no complicated parts 
—no tires to puncture—no 
repairs. Safest machine 
made. Built for 2, 3 or 4 
passengers. 10 to 12 bh. 9. 
Write to-day forparticulars, 
A. BR. C. Motor Vehicle Co. 
3911 Morgan St,, St. Louis, Mo, 





D0 YOUR OWN, PRINTING 


$5 press prints cards, )abe)s, ete 
aK book. newspaper press, * ney. saver, 
Ls ake: le pen, Se ¥ hee factory 
for press catalog, type, paper, ete, 
E PR ss 0., Meriden, Conn. 


































The reasons why diamonds pay dividends—VWVhy we seff you 
cheaper—Cash or deferred payments—How mined and cut. All 
told in “Our Diamond Book"’ just published. 


) it will be sent f-ee to any one inter- 
Ky | OWNI]D ested. Please ask for our Book. 
Aw HARRY L. DIX, Inc. 





Exelusive Diamond Mereh ants 
Candler Building ATLANTA, GA. 
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CLUPECO SHRUNK 





COLLARS 


ADDISON 


CANTABA ARCADE 





AN ARROW COLLAR will not 


make a man wel] groomed, but well- 


groomed men wear Arrow Collars. 
There is an Arrow Collar for every 


style of dress, every style of face, 
every taste, and aff the original 
qua)ities are permanent after launder- 
ing. Quarter size means perfect fit. 
Clupeco shrunk means permanent fit. 


Made only under the Arrow label 
15e.—2 for 25. 


Send for <* Proper Dress,’’ a style book 
by an authority. 





QUARTER SIZE 
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That bear our grieving spirits from the ground 
And with eternal things lift them and blend 
Now Bach s great Aria charms the stariit tise: 
Now soars the Largo. high Angelical, , 
Sooching all mortal sorrow on that breath: 
And now, O sweet and sovereign strain: Now harle 
. Of mighty Beethoven the rise and fall, 


—Such music neath the stars abolished death, 


THE VEIL OF STARS, 


O veil of stars: O dread magnificence: 

Not unto man, O not io man js given 

The power to grasp with human sight and sense 

Him, clothed upon by all the stars of heaven, 
And thou, O infinite littleness not more 

Doth infinite distance and immensity 

That Presence vei), whom fain we would adore 

If mortals might the immortal dimly see. 
Atoms and stars alike the Eternal hide, 

Nor know we if in light or darkness dwells 

The ever Living. No voice from Gut the wide 
Sniense of starlight the great secret tells,— 

No word nor sign in earth or skies above,— 

Save one, the Godhead in the eyes of love, 

Atlantic Monthly (March). 





Sonnet, 
By ALFRED Noyes. 


Love, when the great hour kne)led for thee and we, 
The great hour that should prove thee false or 
true, 
When life surged round us like a wintry sea 
And thy heart feared to say what both hearts 
knew: 

When all thy vows and honeyed words were proven 
False to (he core of thy poor treacherous heart 
When by God's fire my heart's false heaven was 

cloven 





And, white and dumb, our torn souls turned to 
part; 
Q, never think—for all the fash and thunder 
That showed us the dead body 2 our feet. 
Tho heaven and hell conspired our souls to sunder 
And tho we twain in hell nor heaven shall meet, 
Think not, where’er Love’s clay-wrought idols lie, 
The Jove 10 which ] prayed through these can die. 
—From ‘The Golden Hynde” 


(fhe Macmillan Company, New York), 






CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, 463 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
] ORTHE DEA 
ve)‘ 7 
a acOUSTICon 
bat should be burned in your home 
Ny Enables the deaf to hear instantly every day. Sts pungent, spicy Plumes 
a and i*s continued use often restores the reach the most remote corners and de- 
BB i natura) hearing; no trumpet or _uns: stroy germs and odors, purify the air 
44 apparatus, Write us to-day and learn how and Leave & Pleasing perfume for hours, 
tee you can thoroughly test it before pure urner _  Incenso destroysthe smell of cooking 
ae chasing. In use in hundreds of churches and_ free andtobaccosmoke,sick-room and toilet- 
if and theatres and public buildings at Wash- sample of room odors, and drives away moth, 
teh 


{ngton, Booklet on Snoend iY mosquitos, roaches, ante and other {n- 


PERSONAL 





ACOUSTIC CO., 1263 Broadway, N. Y. 








your 4rug- sects. See introductory offer. 
andidc.for THE INCENSO COMPANY 
POKLARE.LC. 414 6TH AVE. 6O., MINNEAPOLIC, MINK. 
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“No one who smokes 


SURBRUG'S 


ARCADIA | 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
The Tobaccos areallaged. Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 
In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 
Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia” is in a class by itself 
— nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating 
in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY : 
132 Reade Street New York, 











Picturesque Side of Jim Hargis.—A glimpse of 
the picturesque side of feud life in Kentucky is given 


by a writer in Harper's Weekly, who te)ls of the hu- 





THE PIPE THAT EVERY 
SMOKER CAN ENSOY— 


that never bite~—that smokes cool and sweet— 
and free trom offensive odors—the scientific pipe 

Tie man who éiys he cannot smoke a pipe CAN 
smoke this one—and with keenest pleasure. 

It bas two bowls, The outer one of tough an- 
nenled glase, the inner one of sweet, meerachaum, 
The sinoke is drawn through the vents of the inner 
bowl into the nonsbsurbent ginss outer bowl, 
where the nicotine und o-her impurities are sepa- 
rated (romit, NO VANKNeRs Can reach 
the mouth, The lat whit is as sweet as the 

first. Easily clea..ed and can 
never grow strong, a 


Smoke it for a 
week at our risk. 
Money refunded if 





straight or curved 

_ Stem. 
Price $1.50—with 
, ease $2.00. Po-tpaid 
ta U, 8. and Canada, 


‘oreign. countries 


TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE. CO. 
820 South Ave.,Rochester,N. ¥, 
Reference : 


1 Bank of C. h , 8, ¥. 











man side of Jim Hargis, the one-time king of Breath: 
itt County, who met the fate of his vic‘ims at the 
hands of his son, For reasons entirely obvious, 
Hargis detested photographers and newspaper men. 


To quote: 


For years he had decreed at intervals that no one 
should ever take a photograph of him. During the 
feuds, several daring photographers who went to 
Jackson for the purpose of snapping the King were 
giad to escape with their lives. They did not return 
until the eve of the first trial of Jim Hargis for the 
Callahan murder. The Judge knew of their pres- 
ence and vowed that his rule would not be broken. 
Of course, all the leading papers of Kentucky had 
photographers at Jackson, especially to get a picture 
of Jim Hargis, The Louisville Courier-Journal had 
sent a youhg man named Robert Hooe. 

When the day came for the opening of the trial, 
the photographers were ined up along the main 
street from the store of Hargis to the court-house. 
The accused waited in the rear of his store until the 
hour arrived for court to open, then covered his feat- 
ures with a quilt and made his way in that manner 
to the trial. 

Several of the newspaper men thought that Hargis 
had won out, and gave up the attempt for the time 
being. Hooe, however, went around to the rear of 
the court-house and concealed himself near the en- 
trance. His idea was that while Hargis was bound 


to be covered with his quilt if he left by the front 
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entrance, he might discard it in leaving by the rear. 
This proved to be the case. When recess came, 
Hargis, accompanied by some of his men, left by the 
rear way. The Courier-Journal man thereupon 
came out from his concealment and snapt the 
Judge before he could hide behind one of his friends. 

Hargis, in a rage, shook his fist and swore at the 
photographer. Several of his friends, knowing the 
rule of the Judge, seized the Courter-Journal man 
and were about to smash his camera, when the Judge 
interposed. ‘‘Don’t, boys. His paper expects it of 
him, and I suppose he’s got to make a living.’” The 
sce was broken. Hargis posed for several pictures 
and was never reluctant to be photographed after- 
ward. 

No one realized the power of the press more thog- 
oughly than the Judge. He was a man of some ed- 
ueation, and in this respect he differed from many 
of the mountaineers, who followed him blindly. He 
knew the part which several of the influential Ken- 
tucky papers were already playing in a warfare 
against him, During the period when the feud was 
at its height the Louisville Evening Post sent Denny 
B. Goode, a reporter, to Jackson. Goode began to 
send in vivid accounts of the situation and spared no 
one. Breathitt was aroused. One evening Goode 
received word that Judge Hargis wanted to see him 
and give him a statement for the Post. Goode went 
at once to the store of the Judge. The lights there 
were burning dimly as he entered. He was suddenly 
seized by several men and dragged to the rear. One 
of the men then asked: 

**What do you think of a man who would come 
among us, learn our ways, then write against us in 
the newspapers? ”’ 

**T think he would show he has plenty of grit,”’ 
Goode replied, 

‘*You do? Well, you have written your last story. 
You are never to leave this place alive,’’ 

Just then Hargis entered, and when he learned 
what was happening, thrust the men aside. 

“No, boys, none of that," he said. ‘As Jong as 
this newspaper man is in Breathitt County I shall 
Protect him,” 

The reporter was then allowed to go. 

The Judge, however, was not so friendly disposed 





LIGHT BREAKS IN 
Thoughtin) Farmer Learns About Coffee 





Many people exist in 2 more or less hazy 
condition, and it often takes years before 
they realize that coffee is the cause of the 


cloudiness, and that there is a simple way to. 


Jet the light break in. ‘i 
A worth farmer had euch an experience, 
and tells about it in a letter. He nat aR 
“For about 40 years [ have hat indi 
-gestion and stomach tronble in various 
Veiea: During the last 25 years [I would not 


more than get over one spell of bilious colic 
until another would re) 


be on me. 

“The best doctors 1 could get and all the 
medicines I could buy, only gave me tem- 
porary relief, 

“Change of climate was tried without 
results. could not sleep pi, a had rheu- 


matism and my heart would palpitate at 
times so that it seemed it would jump out 
of my body, 

“YT came to the conclusion that there was 
no relief for me and that I was about wound 
up, when I saw a Postum advertisement. 
I had always been a coffee drinker, and got 
‘an idea from the ad. that maybe coffee was 
the cause of my trouble. : 

“T began te drink Postum instead of cof- 
fee and in less than three weeks [ felt like a 
new man. The rheumatism left me, and I 
have never had a spe)) of bidious colie since. 

‘* My appetite is good, my digestion never 
was better and J can do more work than be- 
fore for 40 years. i 

“T haven't tasted coffee since I began 
with Postum. My wife makes it according 
to directions and I relish it as well as I ever 
did coffee, and I was certainly a slave to 
coffee. ”’ 

Name given by Postum Oo., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ad ‘*The Road to Wellville,”’ in 


pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.”’ 










aptingy and resilient—never 
feeling of newness. That is 


ease germs, or any poison 
It is always 


the mattress is d: 


in our free book be 


ar witness 


needs or costs a cent for rem 


WRITE FOR FREE 144-PAGE 
BOOK, “THE TEST OF TIME” 


the proof is there, from U. S. Government 
tests and reports, letters {rom prominent men 
and women and tne testimony of schools, 
hotels, hospitals and steamships where ex- 
traordinary service is required, 

The book is handsome as we)) as convinc- 
ing; contains over 200 illustrations—about 
beds of all ages; about sleep and its lack 
(insomnia) ; about mattress-hair—some things 
will be surprising and you will wish you had 
known them long ago. OF course, it also ex- 

— the merits,and styles of Ostermoor 
fattresses, Church Cushions, etc, This book 
costs you a postal card; don’t you wish a 
copy? With it we send free samples of tick- 
ing for your selection, 





Mattresses Cost 
Express Charges Prepaid 


til 


-—40 13.35 


‘ust as good” imitation. 

3'-0"—30 ** 10.00 of Bnd owe a parr g 

Z'-6"—25 “ 8.35 
All 6 feet 3 inches long 

In two parts, 50 cents extra 











Without Fear of Successiul Contradiction, We Claim that the 


OSTERMOOR MATTRESS $15. _ 


is Better than all Others for these very Pertinent Reasons: 


MOST” COMFORTABLE bed ever slept on—soft, yielding, but 


Ostermoor sheets; bui/t, not stuffed. We have scores of letters 
from doctors and competent judges who declare it the only 


ABSOLUTELY SANITARY mattress because dust cannot work 
into it; no vermin can live in it; an occasional sun-bath is all 


the renovating it ever needs; it wil) not absorb dampness, dis- 


from perspiration or,the atmosphere. 


PERFECTLY DRY because non-absorbent. If the ticking is dry, 


ry. No t. cold 7 
no muaty odor about it; always fresh and sweet, Testimonials 
from those who have used it for 
thirty years or more and who do not hesitate to say that it 


LASTS A LIFE-TIME and stays in perfect condition. It never 


remove and clean the tick as often as you like. 
No other mattress in the world, of any material, at any price, from any maker 
or through any dealer, can TRUTHFULLY make and prove aff these claims as can 
the Ostermoor. Do aot take our word for it—our word is good—but if you will 


You Gan Guy of the Gstermoor Dealer in Your City 


(We will give you his name on request) 

) YW WE WAS NONE IN STOCK, WE WiLd SHIP YOU ONE DIRECT, 
EXPRESS PREPAID, SAME DAY YOUR CHECK 5S RECEIVED 

| , 4) a be 815.00 We sell on FO NRW Free Telal and sefund your money Mf dissatisfied, Arcept 


no substitute! The Genuine Ostermoor is not for sale at stores anywhere, except 
by Authorized Agents, whose names we will furnish! Don’t go to anybody else— 


BG 35 “ —LLTO) Vou, Will be deceived, We lose a sale and you lose the value af your Money through 


Insist that the dealer shows it to you or refuse to Suy. 


Write for the Book To-day 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth St., NEW YORK 
Danadian Agency: Alaska Peather & Down Oo., Ltd., Montreal 





ka or gets lumpy, or loses its 
ause it is made up of hand-laid 





m it, no rheumatism, 


ing or renovating. You may 





You will find the name “Ostermoor’’ sewed on the end 














PAPER DIAPERS i 


YPPEAL TO THE 


MOTHER OF THE BABE 





FACSIMILE 


SEE THAT GLIP? 


HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
ecurely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to in. in thickness, 
and can be used over and aver 
again. Better than pins for fili 

letters, records, carda, etc. Avai 

unsightly pinholes in attaching 
second letters, business cards, 


checka, drafts, i foes, ete. 
pecially for desk oomven sams Fay pie ens peiae| 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park Street, N. Y. C 











Mit Che list hid thal ever Wore & 
paper Diaper Dont /l00h goo 10 you? 





1 HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Miupers since the day 1 was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say that. 
Made of very strong velvety pager as dott as cotton, « pertect 
abso medicated under the direction of a chemist to pre- 
veut chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the regular 
Diaper and destroyed when soiled. We could fill a column in 
their praise, but any Mother will know, Cost Jess than one 
cent each. 75c. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 50 postpaid 
for $1.00. Also muke the famous "Whitelaw Paper Biankets, 
Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, $8.00 per dozen f. 0. b. Cine 
cinnati, or two full size as sample by mail, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. Not sold in stores. 








" Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept, 2, Cincianati, 0. 











Maka-Belt 


Write (or send a sample) of 
color of your shirt waist, stock. 
dress or tie and $1.00 and we wili 
send post paidenough 
fabric for four large belts (all dif- 
ferent). We make hundreds of 
combinations of colors and pat- 
terns, all delicate, stylish, new. 
You will be delighted. Samples 
for 2 cent stamp, 

MAKA-BELT CO. 
Box 726 



















N.Y. 
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In the matter of time every.one defers 
to the man with the Howarp. 


It's a fine thing to know what o'clock it 
is and not doubt your own timepiece 
because others fail to agree with it. 


One Howarp will regulate an establish- 
ment. Let the HowarbD owner be ever so 
modest the watch soon gets a reputation 
for itself. 


When you pay fora Howarp you are not 
paying for complications but for simpli- 
city—the finest materials ever put into 
a watch—strong and clean asa racer— 
perfect adjustment, freedom from watch- 
troubles. 


BOSTON 








The Howard Watch 


Elbert Hubbard visited the home of the HOWARD Watch and wrote a book abont it. If you'd like to 
read this little journey drop us a postal card—Dept. O—we'll be glad to send it to you. Also a little 
catalogue and price list, with illustrations actual size—of great value to the wateh buyer, 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


*” 


The Howarp is all watch—every penny- 
weight. 


The finest time-piece ever made for a 
man to carry in his pocket. Favored by 
scientists, technical men, railroad officials 
business men whu are watchwise. 


Show-cases and shop windows are full of watches, 
but you have to ask for a Howarp. The output 
is limited ; sale restricted to only the most reliable 
jewelers. The Howarn dealer in every townis & 
good man to know. 

The price of each Howarp watch—from the 17- 
jewel, 25-year filled cases at $35, to the 23-jewel, 
extra heavy gold cases at $150-is fixed at the 
factory and a printed ticket attached. 


Find the right jeweler in your locality and ask 
him to show you a Howarp. 


» MASS. 























ex ‘ e 
SUPER EXTRA 


TRADE MARK 


Old Philadelphia’s most 
aristocratic contribution to 
favorite American dainties— 





“SUPER 
EXTRA” 


Chocolates and 
Confections-80¢ a pound box 
The Whitman distributing method in- 


sures unfivalied freshness everywhere. 


Whiimans “Fine” Confections 


6oc pound box. 
Wi, ... “WIECTORIA” Confections 
Hhutmany 5cc pound box, 
KE, Instantaneous Chocolate made in- 
Seal, stantly with boiling milk or water, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philacelphia, Pa. 








~ SINCE 18642 








DON’T WAIT 


until baldness is upon you 
before you use 


|ED. PINAUD’S 


(Eau de Quinine) 


HAIR TONIC 


Usé it now and prevent falling hair. 
Put hair and scalp into healthy 
condition by a daily massage (your 
barber knows how) with Ep. Pr- 
NAuD’s Hair Tonic. Use it freely 
and note the quick improvement 
in your hair. 





Let us send you a trial bottle (3 appli- 
cations) for 10 cents to pay 
postage and packing. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 104, ED. PINAUD BLDG. _New York 





Use ED. PINAUD’S LILAC VEGETAL TOILET 
WATER after shaving. 














LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL ? 


YOU CAN FIND THE SCHOOL WANTED 
by writing School Agency, 826-41 Park Row, N. Y. 





i 
toward playwrights. One of thein, Leon F. Ellis, of 
Lexington, thought the Breathitt feuds would make 
fine material for a melodrama of a lurid type. He 
accordingly went to Jackson and began to jot down 
notes of the people and the atmosphere. 


For a time 
all went well. 


; Ellis was allowed to go about and 
gather his material without molestation. When the 
Playwright began to study his characters he exprest 
a wish to meet Jim Hargis. The Judge sent word he 
was agreeable, and Ellis went to see him. 

“T hear you are writing a play about us,” th 
Judge began. ‘‘Let me see it.” 

Ellis refused. Hargis repeated the request and 
was met with the same refusi\! 
“I never ask a third time 

remarked. 

“The playwright thereupon concluded it would be 
wise to grant the request and handed Hargis the 
manuscript. 

The Judge read part, then handed it back. 

“Young man,”’ 


e 


iything,”’ the Judge 


he said, ‘‘there is a train that 
leaves here for Lexington in two hours. You and I 
will board it. Your baggage at the hotel will be sent 
to you,”’ 

There was nothing for Ellis to do but submit, and 
Hargis escorted him to Lexington, returning to Jack- 
son on the next train, but not until he had reached 
an agreement with the playwright that his melo- 
drama should never be produced. 


Stonewall Jackson’s Hard Cider.—‘‘His uni- 
form was not smart, he was round-shouldered, 
sway-backed, and sprung at the knees,’’ says John 
S. Wise in a description of General Stonewall Jackson 
in the March Circle. This rather uninspiring picture 
of the great Confederate-War genius, however, is 
softened by the wealth of amusing anecdotes Mr, 
Wise narrates, showing the closer human side of 
General Jackson, It seems that one of the amusing 
traits in Jackson’s character was his utter lack of a 
sense of humor. The writer tells of an instance 
where this lack led almost to the ludicrous. Mr, 
Wise credits the story to Colonel Preston of the 
Confederate Army. To quote: 


Preston was serving with him in the valley during 
the winter of 1861-62. He said General Jackson 
rode out one cold evening, accompanied by his staff, 
in the direction of the enemy to reconnoiter. They 
reached a point where the road forked, and in the 
fork of the road stood an apparently deserted house 
with a high porch about abreast of a man on horse- 
back. General Jackson, desiring information con- 
cerning the roads, rode up to the porch, beat upon 
it, and flallooed until a man appeared and gave him 
the information he was seeking. They were about 
to start away when the man, who had by this time 
recognized General Jackson, begged them to come in 
and warm themselves, as it was bitter cold. This 
the General declined to do. The man then said: ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, if you will not come in, I will tell you what 
I can give you; I have some fine old apple brandy 
in my cellar, and a drink of it would do you good.” 
“T thank you, I never drink,”’ renlied Jackson. 
‘*Well, then,” said the man, ‘‘if you will not drink 
liquor, I will tell you what else I have. I can give 
you a nice cup of cider.” ‘‘Ah, cider,’”’ said the 
General, ‘‘I love cider; I will take some.’’ The 
staff gave the wink to the man that they preferred 
the brandy, and in due time he reappeared with the 


| liquor, cider for the General and brandy for the 


staff. Having drunk the liquor, they turned 
toward camp about eight miles away. The weather 
was so cold that they couldn't taste their drink, and 
contented themselves with the hope of feeling it. 
General Jackson was riding ‘‘Little Sorrel,’’ one of 
the ugliest and toughest brutes in the Confederate 
Army. Colonel Preston was nearest to him. Riding 
up to the General, he said: ‘‘I think the weather is 
growing colder and colder.’’ ‘‘I don’t agree with 
you,”’ replied the General; ‘‘I think it is getting 
warmer.” With that he clapt the spurs to the 
sorrel, and they quickened their pace, so that the 
keen winds cut them as they sped along in a sweeping 
gallop; General Jackson opened his cape and un- 
buttoned his coat. Thus they sped onward, almost 
in a run, until they came opposite a persimmon-tree 
standing in a field. Jackson suddenly reined his 
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horse to a standstill, exclaiming: ‘‘Colonel Preston, 
do you like persimmons? I think they are the best 
fruit in the world.”” Suiting his action to his words, 
he dismounted, clambered the fence, and went up 
the persimamon-tree like a cat, sitting upon a lower 
limb until he kad gorged himself with persimmons. 
Then came trouble, for when the General was ready 
to descend. he vainly sought to lift his leg over the 
limb on which he sat. A large Mexican spur which 
he wore caught on the limb repeatedly, until his 
companions secured a fence-rail, put it under his 
heel, and lifted his foot over the limb. That done, 
his descent was so precipitous that he came near 
hurting himself, but he arose once more, clambered 
the fence, and mounted his horse, and the pro- 
cession started at. steeplechase gait to camp, the 
General riding in advance and without uttering 
another word. On reaching his tent, he entered it, 
and did not reappear until the following day. There 
can be little doubt that his cup of cider had been by 
mistake changed for one of apple brandy with its 
usual results, but he never referred to the subject 
again to any human being, and certainly no one 
dared to refer to it to him. Colonel Preston, who 
had a very nice sense of wit, would slyly add that 
Old Jack seemed very devout for several days after 
that. It seems almost sacrilegious to repeat the 
story, but the ludicrous accident is too good to be 
lost, if true, and too funny to hide, even if it isn’t 
true. 


** Uncle Joe ’”’ Cannon’s Sanctum Sanctorum. 
—Many a curious visitor in Washington has felt the 
burning desire to have one small peep into that 
sanctum sanctorum, the office of the Speaker of the 
House: in other words, the workshop of the vener- 
able ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ Cannon. It is within these 
mystic walls that much of the legislation of the 
country is arranged, and for that lucky Congressman 
endowed with the proper instinct for the tariff, here 
rears the throne of Opportunity. Charles R. Ma- 
cauley, a cartoonist on the New York World, suc- 
ceeded in gaining an entrance while the business of 
the day was being carried on, and he writes enter- 


tainingly of what he saw. To quote from the World: 


Nobody with truth at the end of his pencil could 
possibly make ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ handsome. He wasn’t 
fashioned that way in the beginning. As I sat 
watching him at work over some papers I could 
imagine him as a freckle-faced, mischievous boy 
winning every marble in sight from his less clever 
playmates; diving deeper than they, swimming 
further, and leading them into every imaginable kind 
of devilment. It’s dollars to doughnuts Joe was 
never a ‘‘goodie boy,” and the same odds that his 
good mother had often to spank him to make him 
wash behind his ears, 

“Wncle Joe’’ (every one about the Capitol calls 
him that, and I’ll assume the privilege) seldom sits 
in his chair long enough to leave a dent in the brown 
leather cushion. He bounces about the room like 
an eel on a redhot skillet. 

As I sat sketching, chairmen of the various House 
committees came in, one at a time, to discuss pro- 
posed legislation. They seemed to have bills under 
advisement covering every line of human thought 
andendeavor. ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ was ‘‘right on the job”’ 
with all of them, and in most cases, as the pugilists 
say, he was there with the block. 

One can tell when he is going to say ‘‘no.”” The 
premonitory symptoms are an elevation of his cigar 
to a point where it comes perilously near to singeing 
his beetled gray brow, a story that sends the victim 
into paroxysms of laughter and then the jolt of the 
cold, steely ‘‘no,’’ and when ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ says ‘‘no,”’ 
that settles it. 

Just one instance: Charles Frederick Scott, Re- 
publican Representative of the Second District of 
Kansas and Chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
came into the room. His bill was for the appro- 
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Are your socks insured ? 
We insure “ Holeproof ” Sox. 
Here is our guarantee— 

“If ‘Holeproof’ Sox get holes in 
six months, we will replace them 
absolutely free of charge.’’ 

Some manufacturers “ guarantee” 
their socks and then make 


them so cheap they can afford to replace every 
pair and still make handsome prvcfits. 

f we had to replace many “ Holeproof” Sox 
we would be out of business ia a year. 

We have been making—and guaranteeing— 
“Holeproof” Sox for ten years (we are the 
original makers of “guaranteed socks”) and 
have grown from nothing to one of the largest 
sock-knitting concerns in the world. 

As “Holeproof” Sox do not wear out in six 
months, and are whole at. the end of that time 
they are ¢hen better than the average run o 
socks that wear out in a few weeks. 

“ Holeproof ”’ Sox are sold only in boxes con- 
taining six pairs of a single size—assorted colors 
or all one color, as you prefer. Sizes are 9% to 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 73 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Sox 


12—weights medium and light—and colors black. 
light and dark tan, pearl gray and navy blue. 

fou can buy from your dealer or direct from 
us, and the price is always $2.00 fora box of six 
pairs. 

Cut out this ad, pin to it Two Dollars for each 
box of socks desired (remit in any convenient 
way), specify the size you 





wish—also colors and 
weight—and we will fill 
you order promptly. 
We pay the trans- 
portation charges, 
Order a box of 
“Holeproof” 
Sox to-day 
and ask for 
our little 
book 
“How to 
Make 
Your 
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F igure it out: 

A larger heating plant than your 
house should require—more heat, more 
coal, than your house should need; 
against—one small sheathing expense, 
a smaller (less expensive) heating appa- 
ratus, and a smaller coal bill, year by year. 

Sheathe your new house with a 
good sheathing —it means a great sav- 
ing. The one good sheathing is Ne- 
ponset paper. 


NEPONSET 


SHEATHING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


It seals the walls against all draughts. 
Less heat is required because the hest 
stays in the house. It cannot leak 
out. You get 100 per cent. on your 
fuel expense. Insist on Neponset 
waterproof sheathing paper and see 
that it’s used. 


Write our special Department of 
Building Counsel for free samples and 
advice on any building subject. We 
are helping many; we can help you. 
Write now. 


Building Counsel Department 


F. W. BIRD & SON 


Est. 1817 
East Walpole, Mass. 
Also Hamilton, Ont. 


PAROID :— The famous 
Ready Roofing for all classes 
of buildings. , Contains no 
tar, ix highly fire resisting. 
Send for Paroid Proofs show- 
ing where it has been used and 
how to use it. 

























A Wonderful Automatic Pump, 


For supplying running water in summer hotels { 
and resorts, sanatoriums, irrigation purposes, 
dairy farms and country houses, the 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


has noequal. Requires no attention; no 
cost for repairs. Write for booklet K 
and guaranteed estimate. We furnish 
towers and tanks. 4,) 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 
140 Nassau St., New York. 






Priaiion of a few barrels of money to be used for the 
purpose of exterminating ‘thé boll-weevil and ‘the 
wood- ick. Now, Mr. Scott is the editor of that great 
newsvaver the Iola Register, and_a very dignified 
gentleman. ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ ‘grabbed that. dignity in 
the: middle and twistéd, it seven ways for Sunday. 
He got right down {o the coré.af ‘things with ama- 
zing persvicuity. Matters tnéssential to the problem 
in hand held no more interest"for.’ ‘Uncle Joe’’ than 
a swamp fly on the rump of an mitailaant in Africa, 
He was wire nails and a keen razor. * 

Of the*ltimate fate of the bill I am in dark igno- 
.rance, but 4t seemed to me that the honorable gentle- 
man from:’Kansas evaporated from the room with 
some of his gorgeous plumage slightly ruffled. - 

Immediately following Mr. Scott’s iva delegation 





of three men from ‘‘Uncle Joe’s thplace was | 
admitted. The Speaker at once ‘feed into ami- 
ability as balmy as a June midday. is smile was 
the kind ‘‘that won’t come off’’ and hi$ cigar reposed 
lightly in the furthermost corner of it. 

These venerable old gentlemen from Guilford, N.C., 
had come all the way to Washington to inform 
‘Uncle Joe”’ officially that they would have the 
honor ta support his candidacy for the Presidential 
nominacidh in the approaching National Republican 
Convention. 

The Cannon suit of North-Carolina homespun 
wrinkled all over with benignity. With one arm 
about the shoulders of two of the old gentlemen, 
while the third filled up the remaining gap between 
heads, he whispered a story into their ears that will 
probably be repeated for generations to come in the 
old corner grocery store and post-office at Guilford. 

‘Uncle Joe’’ isan owl. His eyes are always open. 
He possesses the shrewdness of a New-England horse 
trader. His cunning is like unto the cunning of the 
fox. 

By some who I fancy do not know him well I have 
heard it said that the Speaker’s blunt, Lincolnian 
manner is probably affected. I can not imagine 
anything being farther from the truth. In my 
opinion, ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ is a strict utilitarian, and as 
such, diScovering the bucolic manner to be distinctly 
an asset, he has carefully preserved it. If he had 
believed it to be a liability he’ would no doubt have 
discarded it with the same ease that he throws aside 
his wrinkled black coat on a hot summer’s day. 


Roosevelt as a Myth.—Is Theodore Roosevelt 
a mythological hero, a state of affairs, or just a real 
live American President? 

According to Professor Nuelson, author of a recent 
book on German theology, these questions may 
receive extended debate a few hundred years hence, 
when the present methods of the German destruc- 
‘ive critics receive wider vogue. 

Professor Nuelson in ridiculing this mode of 
criticism applies it, for illustration, with the same 
principle of analysis and comparison, to President 
Roosevelt, and gives us an entertaining idea of how 
contemporary history may then be translated. To 
quote. 


Suppose Lord Macaulay’s famous New-Zealander, 
whom he pictures as standing upon a broken arch 
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10 sketch the ruins of St.. Paul’s, should come over 
‘o America, and cig in the sand-hills covering the 
Congressional Library in Washington. He finds a 
great pile of literature which originated in the first 
few years of the twentieth century. In the very 
learned book which our New-Zealand scholar pub- 
lishes, he refers to the fact that at the beginning of 
the twentieth century the head of the great American 
nation was supposed to be a strong and influential 
man by the name of Theodore Roosevelt. His name 


of the London Bridge, in the midst of a vast solitude, | 











has gone down in history, but our scholar proves 
that Theodore Roosevelt was no historical person 


dominant in the American nation, 

For instance, this legendary hero is commonly 
pictured with a big stick. Now, chis is plainly a 
mythological trait, borrowed from the Greeks and 
Romans, and represents really the thunderbolt of 
Jupiter. . He is pictured as wearing a broad-brimmed 











at all. He never lived; he is merely the personi- | 
fication of tendencies and mythological traits ihen | 





The newer, better way; and 
cheapest i in the end. 


No pressure nor water in pipes and 


radiators; no air-valves; no noise. 


Just heat. 

Radiators regulated at the radiator- 
valve—more or less heat at the touch 
of a finger. 

Boiler automatically controlled: meets 
weather changes; saves bother and fuel. 
Write for book illustrating and 
describing The Vapor System—the 
improvement on steam and hot-water. 
Vapor Heating Company 
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Fastest Cruising Moto 
of its length and beam. Sache “GRAYLING” is equipped 
with three 40 h. p., 4 cylinder, Gray Motors (120 h. p.); 
winner of the Time Prize in the 200 mile rece on Lake Erie, 
Aug. 11, 1907—write for interesting story of the race. 
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hat and large eye-glasses. This mythological | 
feature is borrowed from old Norse mythology, and 
represents Woden endeavoring to pierce through 
the heavy clouds of fog covering his head. A great 
many pictures show the legendary hero smiling and | 
displaying his teeth. This is a very interesting | 
feature, showing the strong African influence in | 
American civilization. 
Many contradictory legends are told about this 
man. He is a great hunter; he was a rough rider; 
put he was also a scholar and author of a number of 
learned books. He lived in the mountains, on the | 
prairie, and in a large city. He was a leader in war, | 
but also a peacemaker. It is said that he was ap- 
pealed to by antagonizing factions to arbitrate. It 
is self-evident that we have here simply the personi- 
fication of prominent character-traits of the American 
people at various stages of their historical develop- 
ment. They loved to hunt, to ride, to war; reach- 
ing a higher stage of civilization, they turned to 
studying, writing books, making peace; and all 
these contradictory traits were, in the course of time, 
used to draw the picture of this legendary national 
hero. Some mythological features have not yet 
been fully cleared up; for instance, that he is often 
represented in the shape of a bear, or accompanied | 
by bears. For a while these ‘‘Teddy Bears”’ were in 
every house, and it seems as if they even were wor- | 
shiped at least by the children. There is no doubt 





that some remote astral conception lies at the root 


of this rather puzzling feature. 


But two reasons are conclusive to establish the 


legendary thesis. First, the American nation at 
the beginning of the twentieth century had hardly 
emerged from the crudity of fetishism and witch- 
craft. Many traces of fortune-telling, charming, 
sorcery, and other forms of superstition can be 
found by studying the daily papers. Even this 
hero, Roosevelt, was given to some such super- 
stition. Whenever he desired to bring any one 
under his spell and charm him, he took him by the 
hand and pronounced a certain magical word. As 
far as I can discover it spells something like ‘‘dee- 
lighted.” The other conclusive proof is the same. 
‘*Theodore’’ is taken from the language of a people 
representing the southern part of Europe, and 
means ‘‘Gift of God"’; ‘‘ Roosevelt’’ is taken from the 
language of a people representing the northern part 
of Europe, and means ‘‘Field of Roses.”” The idea is 
evident: The hero personifies the union of the two 
European races which held the foundation of early 
American civilization—the Romantic and the Teu- 
tonic races; and the Americans imagined that a 
man who united in himself all these wonderful traits 
of character must necessarily be a miraculous ‘‘Gift 
of God,’’ and, furthermore, they thought that if a 
man personifying their ideals really had full sway, 
their country would be changed to a ‘‘ Field of Roses.,’’ 


Mark Twain and the Portier.—Some years ago 
when Mark Twain was making a tour of Europe, he 
Was surprised one morning, while at breakfast in 
Berlin, to receive a dinner invitation from the Em- 


peror of Germany. Needless to say he lost no time | 


in obeying the royal summons, and was greatly aston- 
ished, during the course of the evening, to find the 
Emperor familiar with his books, being particularly 
fond of ‘‘Old Times on the Mississippi.’’ After a 
most enjoyable evening with the Emperor, Mark 
found himself on his way home to his apartment- 
house, a trifle before midnight. He was half-uncon- 
sciously running over the hapnenings of the evening 
when suddenly the pleasant memories of the Emper- 
or’s hospitality were poisoned by the thought of the 
indignant and resentful face of the German portier 


whose rest must be disturbed before he could be 


_ admitted into his rooms. We quote the rest of the 


story from Mark Twain’s Autobiography, now run- 
ning in the Sunday Magazine: 





The portier was a tow-headed young German, 
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E PARTICULAR: your hat should not 
only be in the prevailing mode, but 
should suit your individuality. 

The hatter who sells the 


KNOX 


HAT 


can suit you in style — because Knox makes 
the style; more than this, he can suit you in 
the finest distinctions of size and shape. 

It pays to be a Knox hatter; it pays to 
patronize a Knox hatter. * 
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IN ZO DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
ho matter where you live, No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s SyHabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy, Sure, No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND, The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers. teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use, Does not take continual daily 
practice as with Other systems, Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, test:- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 
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The Selection of 
a Memorial 


a mausoleum, monument, shaft, headstone, 
or in whatever form it may be, is all too 
often made on the spur of the moment—in 
haste at a time, perhaps, when grief has 
caused a disregard of usual business sense. 
Moreover, the general public is naturally 
unfamiliar with the different grades of 
granite and their lasting qualities. 

You are entitled to know what you are 
getting in  stone-quality—material with 
strength to last for generations—and in de- 
sign to suit the size and surroundings of the 
family plot. Also you must get the finest of 
workmanship, and all at the lowest possible 
price. 

A\l these points I guarantee you absolutely. 

Monument-making has been my life work. 


My illustrated booklet is interesting, 
and you will do well to write for it if 
you need a memorial. 


J.L.MILLER 


(Successor to Thomas & Miller) 
47 Liberty St, QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| twenty-two or -three years old, and it had been for | 
) some time apparent 10 me thai he did not enjoy being | 
{ hammered out of his sleep, nights, to let mein. He 
| never had a kind word for me, nor a pleasant look. 
I couldn't understand it, since it was his business to 
be on watch and let the occupants of the several 
fats in at any and a)i hours of the night. I could 
not see why he so distinctly failed to get reconciled 
to it. 
The fact is, I was ignorantly violating, every night, 
a custom in which he was commercia))y interested. 
I did not suspect this. No one had told me of the 
custom, and if I had been left to guess it, it would 
have taken me a very long time to make a success 
of it. It was a custom which was so well established 
and so universally recognized that it had all che force 
and dignity of Jaw. By authority of this custom, 
whosoever entered a Berlin house after ten at night 
must pay a trijing tol! to the portier tor breaking his 
sleep to let him in. This tax was either two and a 


half cents or five cents, I don’t remember which; 


but I had never paid it, and diin’t know I owed it, |} 


and as |] had been residing in Berlin severa) weeks, 
I was so far in arrears that my presence in the German 
capital was getting to be a serious disaster to that 
young fellow. 

I arrived from the imperial dinner sorrowful and 
anxious, made my presence known, and prepared 
myself to wait in patience the tedious minute or two 

| which the portier usually allowed himself to keep me 

) tarrying—as a punishment. But this time there was 
no stage wait. The door was instantly unlocked, un- 
bolted, unchained, and flung wide; and in it appeared 
the strange and welcome apparition of the portier’s 
round face al) sunshine and smiles and welcome, in 
place of the black frowns and hostility that I was 
expecting. Plainly he had not come out of his bed; 
he had been waiting for me, watching for me. He 
began to pour out upon me in the most enthusiastic 
and energetic way a generous stream of German wel- 
come and homage, meanwhile dragging me excitedly 
to his sma)) bedroom beside the front door. There 
he made me bend down over a row of German trans- 
jations of my books, and said: 

“There! I have found it out! 

By ——! I did not know it before, and I ask a million 


You wrote them! 


That one there, the ‘Old Times on the 


wP 


The usual number of those curious accidents which 
we call coincidences have fallen to my share in this 
life, but for picturesqueness this one puts all the 
shade: that a crowned head and a 
portter, the very top of an Empire and the very bot- 


pardons! 
Mississippi,’ is the best book you ever wrote 


others in the 


tom of it, should pass the very same criticism and 
deliver the very same verdict upon a book of mine, 
and almost in the same hour and the same breath, is 
a coincidence which outcoincidences any coincidence 
which I could have imagined with such vowers of 
imagination as I have been favored with: and I have 
not been accustomed to regard them as being small 
or of an inferior guality. It is always a satisfaction 
to me to remember that whereas I do not know for 
sure what any other nation thinks of any one of my 
twenty-three volumes, [ do at least know for a cer- 
tainty what one nation of fifty millions thinks of 
them, at any rate; for if the mutual verdict of the 
top of an Empire and the bottom of it does not estab- 
lish for good and all the judgmentof the entire nation 
concerning that book, then the axiom that we can 
get a sure estiinate of a thing by arriving at a genera] 


average of a)) the opinions invo)ved is a fallacy. 


(| MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Demonstrated .—‘‘ Young man, don’t you know 
tha’ it’s betier to be alone than in bad company?”’ 


‘‘Yes, sir. Good-by, sir!’’—Phila_elphia Inquirer. 


No Escape.—W1FrE—‘‘Do come over to Mrs. 
Barker’s with me, John. She'll make you feel just 


as if you were at home.” 
Her litssanv—‘‘Then what’s the use of going?’”’ 
ALL 


— Judge. 
= TYPEWRITERS martes 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at {to 










M’t’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 


examination. {2° Write for Illustrated Cataiog V. 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake 8t., Chieago 


to Apply on Prire, Shipped with privilese of 


Be like the stylish ‘Wise Men of 
Gotham ” and wear 


Litholin Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs 


which are linen, and look it. 


No wear, no 
white, 


wipe pure 
The only waters 


tear, no Jaundering. They wi 

like new, with a damp cloth. 
roofed linen made. Don’t crack, wilt nor 
ray. Every new shape made as soon as intro- 

duced. A style for every face and every fancy, 


Collars 25c Cuffs 50c 

If not at your dealers, send, giving style, size, 
number wanted, with remittance, and we will 
matt, postpaid. Booklet of styles free on request. 


The Fiberloid Co., Dept. 13, 7 Waverly Place, New York 














Whata a , 
Dentist tells his 
patients 


**Now that I have put your teeth 
in good condition [ want you 
touse Calox tokeep them soand 
to protect my work from failing.” 








a en , 
‘* While I do not claim that Calox will do 
away with the need for my services, it will 
undoubtedly reduce that need to a mini- 
mum when systematically used and it will 
profoundly influence the kind and character 
of dental operations that may be necessary. 
Never have I seen so many well kept 
mouths as Lhave since 1 have made the 
habitual use of Calox a general reguire- 
ment in my treatment of patients.” 


“The Oxygen does it” 


Sample and booklet sent an recetpt of five cents, 
McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St., New Yor 


k 
= = 





























Happy 
Marriage 


Depends 
Wf \argely on a knowl- 

edge of tle whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M D., ixopaxts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Som, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medica) Knowledge a W:fe Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Hinst rated, $2.00 
Write for “ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 
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Strictly Litera).—‘‘Why do they want to get a} 


surgeon from another place for that operation? ’’ 
' . 4 oo 
“Because there is no specialist here to do it. 


“That’s odd. They said at the hospita) the 


trouble was purely local.” —Baltomore American. 


Not Certain .—Soricitor—‘‘ Here’s the check for 
the residue of your uncle’s personal estate, less legal 


expenses. 1 am sorry that these have been so 


heavy.” 

CuiENt—"‘Thanks, so much, Er—by the way, 
J suppose it was my uncle who died, and not yours?’’ 
—Punch. 


As She Is Spoke.—‘‘Can I have a piece of pie, 
mother? ’’ 

“Say ‘may IJ,’ Johnny, not ‘can J.’"” 

“Well, mother, may | have a piece of pie?” 

‘“‘No, Johnny, you can’t.”"—Lippincott’s. 


More Than Innuendo.—'] shall expect you | 

. . \ 

not to wear my c)othes,"’ said the Jady of the house. | 
“You needn’t worry on that point, madam,’’ 


retorted the new maid, ‘I wouldn’t even patronize 
your dressmaker.'’—Washington Herald. 


Poor Lad.—The following conversation is said to 


have taken place | in a Boston elevator: 
O._p Lapy- 

and down in this elevator all day?”’ 
ELEVATOR-BoY—‘‘ Yes’m.”’ 

O_p Lapy—“‘Is it the motion of the going down?”’ 

ELevaTor-Boy—'‘No'm.” 

O_tp Lapy—‘‘The motion of going up?”’ 

ELEVATOR-BOY—‘‘No’m,”’ 

O._p Lapy—‘‘ The stopping?’’ 

ELEVATOR-BoY—‘‘No’m.”’ 

Otpv Lapy—'‘ What is it, then?’”’ 


ELEVATOR-BOY—‘‘The gquestions.’’—The Watch- 


word. 


Cash in Advance.—" 
pompous citizen. 

‘‘Not while I’m running these apartments,” de- 
cjared the janitor. ‘‘You’ll pay as you move in.” 
—FPittsburg Post. 


How To Do It.—“‘‘Tell me,”’ said the young wom- 


an with literary aspirations, ‘‘how you contrived to 
get your first story accepted by a magazine?"’ 


The eminent author smiled. ‘1 owned the maga- 
zine,’ he replied.——-Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Neither Will Tell.—Litrrze Ervira—‘‘Mama, 
when the fire goes out where does it go?” 


Mrs. GayLorp—“‘I don’t know, dear. You might j 
just as well ask where your father goes when he 


goes out.’’—Chicago News. 


Use for Them All.—‘‘You have three pairs of | 
glasses, professor,” 

“Yes; I use one to read with, one to see at a 
distance, and the third to find the other two,’’— 
Christian Work and Evangelist. 


Badly Needed.—The professor had been quizzing 
his psychology class, and was evidently somewhat 
disappointed with the result. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said he, as the bell rang for dis- 
missa], ‘‘it has been said that fish is good for brain 
food. If that statement is true, I advise some of 
the men in this class to try a whale.” —The Heralc 
and Presbyter. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 


Wheaton Seminary § Young Women | 


REV. SaMUEL V. CoLz, A.M., D.D., President. 


74th year begins Sept. 16th, 1908. Endowed. Certificates 
to college. Advanced courses for hi igh-schoo) gr: graduates 
and others. Artand music. Native French and eae ol 
New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasiu 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, fleld-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location within 
8% miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 


WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass, 


‘“Don’t you ever fee) sick going up 


{ 
\ pay as | go,” declared the | 


PAPER PATTERN FOR HEATING PLANTS 














Reg. Trade Mark 


McCutcheon’s 


“The Linen Store” 






















We are now showing some very 
attractive Suits in light weight 
English Serge, in all-white or with | 
black hair-line stripe. The mod- 
els are very stylish and inclnde | 
the latest tailor-made effects. | 


Tailor Made Suits | 


) 

We also show some very smart 
models in striped Eng lish Suit- | 
ings, especially adapted for trav- | 
eling or street wear. 











Prices $28.00, 35.00 
and upward to 50.00 


Linen and Cotton Suits in a 
wide assortment of new styles, at 


$15.00, 18.00, 22.50 and up 
to 55.00 each. 


| 
| 
| 


Special attention is directed to 
a line of the new ‘‘ Tussah Silk” 
Suits, in Natural, Navy and Brown, 
at $48.00. 


| 





| 


Mail orders and requests for samples receive our prompt attention 


Colored Wash Gooth 


Our co))ection inc)udes a)) of the 
seasonable fabrics, both staples 
and novelties. We quote for some 
of the most popular lines below: 


FRENCH VOILES, striped 
and checked, 42 in. wide, 60c. , 85c., 
$1.00, 2.25, 1.50, 2.75 yd. 

FRENCH BATISTE, Silk and 
Cotton, in stripes and checks, 42 
in. wide, $1.25, 1.50 and 2.00 yd. 


LAWNS, 








PRINTED LINEN 
24 in, wide, 40c. yd. 

PRINTED IRISH DIMITIES, 
27 in. wide, 25c. and Be. yd. 

PLAIN a ings 9 FRENCH 
PIQUES, 32 in. wide, 85e. yd. 


FINE AUSTRIAN GALATEA 
(Fast Color), 27 in. wide, 50c. yd. 
SCOTCH, ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH MADRAS, 32 in., 40c. 
to 85c, yd. 











| 


5th Ave. & 34th St., N.Y 


Opposite 





e Waldorf-Astoria 
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SEND FOR OUR CATALOG,“HOME HEATING” 


| ay ation HEATED 4198 


by ANDREWS Sy 


| 


\ 


om 


PMA Priyr 


EACH 


(T {S WELL WORTH READING 


About 40 years ago a man named Butterick made a business 
of cutting patterns for men’s shirts. His wife suggested th at 
patterns be made in similar manner for women’s and children’s 
clothes, He did so and the result is the present Tissne P: Ipe 
Pattern used inevery home, By usingthese patterns, any WOMAN 

can sew, can make clothes fully as attractive and servicable as 
she ca as get from a professiona) dre essmaker, and SAW 
HALF THE AMOUNT charged by the dressmaker. 

We make patterns for heating plants for any building, We KO 
further ; we make materia) and cut it by the pxttern to fit the 
building. It is surprising how simple ong = It is the most logi- 

} cal way to put in a heating plant, as have proven to the 
| Gi Thousands of USERS OF THE ANDREWS 
{ sYsT 
THE PRICE of each heating plant is based on Minnesota 

climate and includes an Andrews Stee! Boiler, richly ornamented 

tadiators for every room except the kitchen, pipe cut to fit, fit. 
tings, valves, gold bronze, brushes and all other material ready 
for use, with diagrams and directions so plain and simple that any 
man handy with tools can erect the plant and save mone y: 


ANDREWS STEEL BOLLER will save dollars on 


your fuel bill; being made of steel, it uses the least fuel, is sim- 
ple, durable, easily cleaned and needs no repairs, It will last «s 
Tong as your building, Mild heat in mild weather, Intense heat 
in Minnesota’s severest zero weather. Perfect contro) is secured 
by our Regurgitating Safety Valve and group system of piping. 
We design, manufacture, guarantee aud sell erch 
plant DIRECT FROM FACTORY Te 
HOME USER, giving you the lowest price for the 
HEATING value. Estimates free. If you are going to bry 
a heating plant of any king SEND FE FOR OUR 
tp CATALOG, which expliins fully how you 
can erec t your own plant or get it done and sz ve 
plumbers’ charges. Send your address and the 
names and addresses of two other people who ex- 
pect to buy he -ae | plants and we will send our catalog post- 
paid. WE DO te TIN 44 8STATES, CAN- 
ADA AND ALASKA. Send for a list of our custome: 
in your vicinity and examine their plots. We Laing had 18 
years’ experience in the COLD NORTHWEST. 
ALL PLANTS GUARANTEED AND ‘SomP 
ON 360 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE, = Freight rates 
equalized. Old houses easily fitted. 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY, Sos teste had, Thieme 


MANUFACTURERS 


CONTRACTORS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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Printed 


on the 


Gammeter 


Multigraph 


The Double-Duty Machine that 
Is a Real Multiple Typewriter and 
also a Periect Office Printer. 


HE Gammeter Multigraph does office work 
of two distinct sorts well and with greater 
speed and economy than any other way. 
Multigraph form letters are genuine ribbon- 
printed typewritten letters that cannot in any way 
be distinguished from the work of a regular 
——* ypewriter, 
ltigraph printing is good printing, and is 
done in your own office by office boy or girlata 
cost of half job printer’s charges, and without the 
printer’s delays. Electrotypes may be used on the 
Multigraph, anda direct inking attachment is sup- 
plied for work not requiring actual typewriting. 


Samples of Multigraph Work Sent on Request 
The American Multigraph Sales Company 


1813 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. Braneh Offices Everywhere BS 


European Selling Agents: The International Multigraph Co. 
79 Queen Street, London, E. C. 








8,000 000-510,000 


is frequently made by 
owners of our famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds. It is 
a delightful, attractive, 
big- paying, healthful 
business. Just the thing 
for the man who can’t 
stand indoor work or is 
not fit for heavy work. 
Just the business for a 
man who has some 
money and wants to in- 
vest it to the best ad- 
vantage. They are sim- 
ple in construction and 
require no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue al pavtodiors. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


252 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


+ 


A Misunderstanding.—‘‘This is the chicken 
salad,” said the caterer’s boy, as he delivered the 


nackage. ‘‘I guess it was your husband that | 


ordered it sent, ma’am.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said little Mrs. Bridey, ‘‘here’s your money. 
Now, how do you make it?”’ 

““O! I don’t know anything about that, ma’am.”’ 

“You don’t? Why, my husband told me if I 
paid you you'd give me the receipt.’’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


The Way It’s Said.—‘‘These are the bridal 
rooms,’ announced the bell-boy to the blushing 
young couple. 

“Oh, what a sweet suite,’ exclaimed the bride. 

“T don’t know anything about that,” said the 
bell-boy, ‘‘but the head clerk says he hopes the suite 
suits.’’— Brooklyn Life. 





Off to the War.—-HENPECQUE—‘‘Johnson has 
| joined the silent army.” 
| HENDERSON-——“‘ Dead?”’ 
| HENPECQUE—‘No; married.’’-- JJlustrated Bits. 
| 


| Not his Fault.—-‘‘To what do you attribute 
| your success as a monarch?”’ 

After a moment’s thought the European ruler 
replied: 
| ‘Largely to bad marksmanship. 
Star. 


” 


—Washington 


Sinful Waste.—Farmer Barnes—'‘l’ve bought 
a barometer, Hannah; ter tell when it’s goin’ ter 
rain, ye know!”’ 

Mrs. Barnges—'‘To tell when it’s goin’ ter rain! 
Why, I never heerd o’ sech extravagance! What do 
ye s’pose th’ good Lord hez give ye th’ rheumatiz 
fer?’’—Puck. 








Basis for a Suit.—Ikery (to his lawyer)—‘‘ Und 
he said he vould make him t’ree pair of pants und he 
made none. Vat can you do?” 

LawYER—‘We'll get you the money all right. 
They’re breaches of promise.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


The Difference.—What is the difference between 
(1) a gardener, (2) a billiard player, (3) a gentleman, 
and (4) a sexton? 

ANSwER—The first minds his peas; the second 
minds his cues; the third minds his p’s and q’s; 
the fourth minds his keys and pews.—The Catholic 
Fortnightly Review. 





The Seats Were Safe.—‘‘It would please me 
mightily, Miss Stout,”’ said Mr. Mugley, ‘‘to have you 
go to the theater with me this evening.” 

{ ‘*Have you secured the seats?’’ asked Miss Vera 
Stout. 














5 CALLING CARDS $1] OO 


C4INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATED 

These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a dol- 
lar, with your name (one line) or ask for a sample 
if you are ‘skeptic al. HOSK oy NGRAVING leaves 
a lasting impression of ae rae dignity—an exclu- 
siveness such as you seek. 

Everything in Engraving. 


HOSKINS 


900 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


“Oh! come now,” he protested; ‘‘you’re not so 
| heavy as all that.”——The Catholic Standard and 


Times. 


\/ Better Than That.—Tramp—‘‘Help me, lady, 
please. For three years I worked for the grand 
caus: of temperance, ma’am.”’ 

Lapy—‘‘ Were you a temperance orator?”’ 

TRAMP 








ample.’”’—IJ1lustrated Bits. 
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ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given ee 
that finishing touch’ 
seasoned with 





LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gi 
relish to an otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 

Beware of Imitations, 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 









SPE FLOUR 
x. C. T FLOUR 
Unlike all k grocers. 

For ite 


LNY USA 


Strong Arms 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
I will send, as long as they last, one of 
charts showing exercises that will quickly 
build up shoulders, arms, forearms 
and hands without a paratus. They 
are heautifully illustrated with twenty 
half-tone cuts. Regular price, 26 cents. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 


43 Barker Bldg., 1 West 42d St., N. Y. City. 


Physical Culture 
WITHOUT EXERCISE 
the natural effect of wearing the 
BOSTON PHYSICAL DEVELOPER 
A scientific appliance tor men, women and chil- 
dren that cultivates and permanently main- 
tains a strong, vigorous body and perfect health, 
Straightens & Prevents Round Shoulders 
Deep breathing is the secret of good health. 
The Developer is the secret of deep breathing 
~— today for Descriptive Booklet— Kree, 

NTERNATIONAL SALES CO. 
60 "Charles Street, Dorchester, Mass, 


() 

y interest at the rate of 6% net, pay- 
able monthly, quarterly or semi- 
annually as desired. 


Please write for our booklet **F”’ 





























‘““No, ma’am; I was the horrible ex- 




















nature. Write TO-DAY! 


e “to°try all things, hold fast to those that 
are good,—and then make them better!” If 
you would have pleasure or profit 7 your 





the BEST SEEDS that Can be Grown! 


Shall we mail you a copy of **The Leading American Seed Cuneta "3 Itis an clegant 
book of 172 pages and is mailed only to those who can appreciate the BURPEEB QUA 
im Seeds. Most Important Novelties for 1908—sixteen of which are shown painted from 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






a —— ardet! YOu Should plant 


ee 





SALT LAKE SECURITY é TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL E SURPLUS $300.00009 SALT LAKE CITY. 
















The Ewing Reducing Band 
FOR MEN 


Will reduce your Abdomen 4 to 14 inches with- 
out the slightest injury to bodily health—no diet- 
ing, drugs or exercise, 

Made of light materials, lined with thin 
medicated rubber, ventilated and comfortable / 
to wear—no straps, steels or buckles, 

Sold with a positive guarantee. 

Wonderfully successful in cases of Hernia, 
Endorsed by Physicians, 

Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated booklet, 
self-measurement blank and endorsements from 
physicians and the laity. 


ELIZABETH EWING 
Dept. B G, 1000 Sheffield Avenue, Chicago 


Physicians write for special prices, 
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An Episode in Court.—‘‘You are charged with 
» 
snatching a woman's pocket-book. 
“T know it, judge. But I wouldn’t do such a 
thing, hungry and broke as IT am.” 
“Too conscientious, I suppose.” 
“No. I don’t pretend that. 


snatch 


piece of chewing-gum, anda dressmaker’s address?”’ 

Once more a shrewd criminal overshot his mark, 
His familiarity with the contents convicted him.— 
Washington Star. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


bruary 28.—A bomb is thrown against the 
agen in which President Alcosta is driving 
at Buenos Ayres, but fails to explode. 


Two bombs are thrown in Teheran at a closed | 


automobile in which the Shah of Persia was 
supposed to be traveling; the sovereign was in 
a carriage toward the rear of the procession; 
three of the escort are killed and a score of 
persons wounded 
The British House of Commons passes on the first 
reading, and shelves for this session the women’s 
enfranchisement bill. 


February 29.—Japan announces her intention of 
demanding an apology and an indemnity from 
China for the seizure of a Japanese steamship. 

The American battle-ship fleet sails from Callao, 
Peru, for Magdalena Bay, a distance of 3,102 
miles. 


March 1.—Thirteen persons, including an American 
engineer named Mervort, are killed and tifteen 
are injured by an avalanche in Switzerland. 

China decides to surrender the steamer Tatsu 
to Japan. 


March 3.—President Castro again specifically 
declines the request of the State Department to 
arbitrate American claims. 


March 4.—The sweeping concessions made by 
King Leopold regarding the new treaty of 
annexation of the Kongo are due, according to 
reports from Brussels, to fear of Great Britain’s 
intervention, backed by America. 


The Chinese government approves a series of 
laws intended to introduce Western banking 
methods. 


March 5.—The project to build a $500,000 Shake- 
speare memorial monument is announced in 
London. 


Domestic. 


GENERAL, 


February 28.—W. C. Bradley (Rep.), former 
Governor of Kentucky, is elected United States 
Senator at Frankfort by four Democratic 
votes, 


March 2.—As a result of a fire at Tampa, Fla., 
1,000 persons are homeless and 4,000 are out of 
employment. 

Chief of Police Shippy, of Chicago, shoots and 
kills Lazarus Averbach, supposed to be an 


anarchist, who attacks him in the hallway of 
his home. 


March 3.—The Ohio State Republican Conven- 
Toft results in a sweeping victory for Secretary 
aft, 


March 4.—More than 160 children are burned to 


death in a schoolhouse fire at North Collinwood, 
a Cleveland suburb. 


WASHINGTON. 


February 28.—The Senate passes the Indian Ap- 
propriation Bill. 

The provision for increased pay of enlisted men 
is restored to the Army Bill. 


February 29.—Three naval officers, quoted as 
criticizing the construction of battle-ships, come 
before the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs 
and stand by their criticisms that there are 
many defects which need immediate correction. 

The Army Appropriation Bill, carrying $84,- 
757,566, passes the House. 


March 2.—A resolution for an investigation of 
peonage in the South is adopted by the House. 


March 3.—Secretary Straus, of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, issues orders designed 
to rid the country of alien anarchists und 
criminals, 


Advocates of woman-suffrage make arguments 
before Senate and House Committees at Wash- 
. Ington, 





| 
But why should I | 
a woman's pocket-book? What would I | 
want with a couple of car tickets, a powder-rag, a |} 


I claim that the cigar I offer you for 4 


cents is equal in every way to the one 


fo 
you 
not I 


r which your dealer charges 15. I want 
to smoke 10 and then decide whether or 
am right. If you are not thoroughly 


pleased return the remaining 40 and I will refund 
every penny of your $2.00. t 
The dealers’ 15 cent straight is the manufacturer’s 4 cent cigar— 
the difference represents three profits—the jobber, his salesman and the dealer 
—all middlemen who add to the price without adding one whit to 


the quality. 
cally correct. 


necessary profits that you now pay. 


T call this 15-cent value the Regno, and into it I put the very finest 
Havana filler—not Havana seed or American Havana, mind 


but Genuine Havana Leaf grown and cured on the island of 

Cuba. Also I use the finest quality imported Sumatra wrap- 

er. My cigars are made by skilled, experienced hands, 
reely—burn evenly and there is not the 


hey draw 
tiniest variation in the quality. My factory has been 
running 64 years, long enough to show u every 
needless expense—every cost-increasing leak. 
Iam located in a smal] town where expenses 
are reduced to a minimum—where wages 
are normal and workmen are happy, 
contented property owners. I make 
just enough cigars each day to fill 
my orders so the cigars are cer- 


tain to be fresh. Also I per- IS 
a 


order from the time 
it enters my office 
until the cigars 

are handed to 

the express- 

man. 


sonally watch over your 5 7 2 
1 


ye 


So you see the price I ask for my cigars is logi- 
I am simply offering to save you three un 


you, 


my My 
At Free 
’ Test Offer: 


v “ 

j 
SY Send me two dollars with your 
name and address. 1 will send you 
one box of 50 Regno Havana Cigars, 


PP delivery charges prepaid. Smoke 10, then if 
the cigars are not as represented or if you are 


2 in any way displeased, return the remaining go at 
my expense and I will refund every penny of your de- 


posit. 


When ordering tell me whether you prefer “light,” 


“medium” or “dark” cigars. 


JOSEPH H. RUGG 


742 Market Street 


Exact size and shape 


Blairsville, Pa. 











ER BARCAINS 
$15.00 and 


up. Many of these 
machines have been in use less 
than sixty days, are as good as 
new, and we guarantee them to 
ive exactly the same service. 
rite us before you buy, stating 
make of machine you prefer. 
We will give you the best type- 
writer bargains ever offered 
shipped subject to examination. 
McLAUGHLIN TYPEWRITER EX. 
141 Ozark Bidg., St, Louis, Mo. 











OUR BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 

PLAN OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is the safest, most convenient and fairest 
to depositors ever devised. From the 
moment your money reaches us 


FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST 


is paid upon it. Your funds are always 
on deposit, always working for you, yet 
when you need money you can have our 


BANK MONEY ORDERS 


CASHED ANYWHERE—AT ANY 
TIME, with interest added. The plan is 
new, the latest and best idea known to 
modern banking practise. Our Booklet 
“P” tells all about it. Write for one 
today. 


THE DEPOSITORS SAVINGS 
@ TRUST CoO. 
Tom L. JoHNSON, President 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








A First Mortgage 
On Improved 
Real Estate 


is the safest investment you can 


make---But mortga % 
ally be had only in large amounts and co ane 


lengthy periods. Our 

: te > 
6% Certificates of Deposit 
lin, Nmap | Sethe gp 3 
--- They run for two years---or as much longer as you 
desire---They are negotiable---easy to realize on at any 


time--- The bsol _ i nd 
peobitable---entioely bas bee eee See of 


any kind. 





An ideal investment for women—for professional men 
—for anyone who wants his savings to earn the highest 
rate of interest possible and still be absolutely secure. 


we Vics Conary oes mictiet  afoomaion 
is 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company 


1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 




















[FINANCING 
AN ENTERPRISE 


By FRANCIS COOPER 


A practical book describing clearly and plainly the 
method of securing money for enterprises. Vol. I tells 
how to investigate, protect and capitalize an enterprise; 
Vol. II how to prepare and pot it to secure money 
together with discussion of prospectuses, guaranteed 
stock, employment of promoters, commissions, under 
writing, etc. Free from advertising and the only suc- 
cessful work on promotion. Second edition, 540 pages. 
Buckram binding, charges paid, $4.00. Send Jor 
pamphlet and list of business oe 4 


THE RONALD PRESS CO. 








Rooms 33-35, 229 Broadway, New York 
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_ i CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 





THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION | 
WITHOUT 
OIL 


A famous reconstructive tonic 
improved by modern science 
Especially valuable for old people 


delicate children, weak, run-down per- 
sons, after sickness, and for all pulmonary 
troubles. ) 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver 
preparation without oil, made by a scien- 
tific extractive and concentrating process 
from fresh Cod’s Livers, combining the 
two most world famed tonics, peptonate of 
iron and all the medicinal, healing, body- 
building elements of Cod Liver Oil but 
no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions 
because while it contains all the medicinal 
value they do, unlike them Vinol is de- 
liciously palatable and agreeable to the 
weakest stomach. 





FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us 
your druggist’s name and we will give him the agency 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 














A Lady’s 
Complexion 
can be made soft, smooth, and free 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR. 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





te” The Lexicographer does not answer anony- 
mous communications. 


““F. McG.,’’ Des Moines, Ia.—The tendency has 
been to use both ever so and never so loosely and 
vaguely. Ever so, in common use, means “‘in or to 
whatever conceivable degree or extent; very; as, 
he is ever so strong; the patient is ever so much 
better.’’ Never so means ‘‘to an extent or degree 
beyond the actual or conceivable; no matter how.” 
In the sentences cited the expressions are each 
correctly used. 


“R, P. H.,”’ Asheville, O.—‘‘ Is it ever correct to 
use data, billiards, oats, as subjects of a singular 
verb?”’ 

It is correct to say ‘‘Billiards is a well-known 
indoor game of skill’; it is not correct to use a 
singular verb with data, which is the plural of datum; 
it is likewise incorrect to use a singular verb with 
oats, which is the plural of oat. 


“E. B.,”’ Cincinnati, O.—There are two pronun- 
ciations of oblique. The preferred is ob-lic’; the al- 
ternative is ob-like’. 

“Pp. F.,’”’ San Francisco, Cal.—Custom sanctions 
the use of ‘‘Mr. Chairman”’ as addrest to a woman 
who acts as the presiding officer of a meeting. The 
form ‘‘chairwoman”’ exists, but its use is rare. 

““W. L. B.,’’ New York City.—‘' What rule governs 


the construction of such a sentence as ‘I should 
have liked very much to have seen_him’?’”’ 





The rule is that verbs of commanding, desiring, 
expecting, hoping, intending, permitting, and some 
others, in all their tenses, refer to actions or events 
relatively present or future; one should therefore 
say, ‘I intended to do it,” not ‘‘I intended 
to have done it’? (see Goold-Brown, ‘‘Grammar otf 
English Grammars,’’ p. 609). The sentence sub- 
mitted by ‘‘W. L. B.” should read: ‘‘I should have 
liked very much to see him.” 


“R. R. S.,” Spring Valley, N. Y.—Bzimonthly 
means once in two months, but the word is often 
erroneously used to mean semtmonthly, which means 
twice a month. 


“A E.,’”’ Vermont.—‘ Will you please explain the 
following: ‘The tense of a verb in a subordinate 
clause must not conflict with the tense of the verb in 
the principal clause’? Must the tenses be iden- 
tical?” 


The rule does not mean that the tense of the verb 





from pimples, by the daily use of 
charcoal. It absorbs all gases, and 
stops fermentation. This causes a 
tapid clearing of the complexion. 
MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL * TABLETS 


are com posed of pure Charcoal. 


For 0c. in stamps, a full size 25¢. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A.J. Ditman,#1 Astor House, N.Y. 








CHARMING PERSONALITY 


As developed by my Scientific System of Physical 
Culture, Why not be Healthful, Magnetic, Attract- 
ive and, in short, Truly Beautiful? All inquiries 
receive my prompt attention. 


OMA BRENNEMAN 
406 N. 7th Street, Goshen, Ind. City National Bank 


DEAFNESS 


“The Morley ‘Phone” C 
A miniature Telephone for the 
Ear, invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely 
comfortable. Makes 
low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard. 
Over 50,000 sold, giving 
instant relief from deafness and head 
noises. There are but few cases of 
deafness that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 85 
Perry Bidg., 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 





















| in a subordinate clause must in all cases be identical 
| with the tense of the verb in a principal clause, 
| but means merely that a proper sequence of tenses 
| must be preserved. For instance, the sentence 
‘“‘He says that his friend has studied French’’ is 
grammatically correct, the time of the dependent 
verb being antecedent to that of the principal verb. 
If the time of the principal verb is carried into the 
past, the time of the dependent verb continues 
antecedent; as, ‘‘He said that his friend had studied 
French.”’ So with will and would, shall and should. 
The speaker says, ‘‘I will pay it,’’ ‘‘I shall die.” 
| The messenger correctly reports these utterances, 
|‘**He said that he would pay it,’’ ‘‘He said that he 
should die.”’ 

“T. M. G.,”’ Bisbee, Ariz.—‘‘ 1s the word ‘ potent’ 
correctly applied to persons? ”’ 

Undoubtedly it is, for did not Mr. William Shake- 
speare, in ‘‘Othello, the Moor of Venice,’’ write 


‘* Most potent, grave, and reverend signors, 
My very noble and approv’d good masters’’ ? 


New 
York 
Central 
Realty 
Bonds 


An Investment for Your Savings 


Our 6 per cent GOLD BONDS 
Mortgages on NEW YORK REAL FSTATE ae 
ited with the WINDSOR TRUST CO 
TRUSTEE ; $105,000 of First Mortgages being de. 
sited for every $100,000 of Bonds issued. bes 
— sowie = - yee which pays 6 per cent 
° e @ first year, th g , 
oS withdrawal as a SAVI NGS BANK. ee 
For sums smaller than $100 we issue instal 
certificates, to appl i tt 
eeamerage pply on our full paid Bonds, in 


FIVE DOLLARS AND UP 


each instalment bearing interest from the dat 
its payment and subject to withdrawal at cap ae 


For the large or small investor our 6 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS combine t > tae 
essentials of the perfect investment: Absolute Se 
curity, High Earning Power, Cash Availability. 
Write for booklet. It explains how youe 
that loss of % to % in interest earnings. a 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY COMPANY 
Suite 1748, 1133 Broadway, New York 















Facts 


Theinformation in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SER'ES of 
books pubiished on delicate subjects. 


TOKMOW TOKWOW Ito Know | TOKNOW 
Sraut | Srau \ Srat | Straw 


1 
TORNO™ to Know | To Know |TO KNOW 
Meerhil” oes Onant Onane 
BERS | Written in a manner understood by 
every person and information ier 
which should not be hidden by false or foolish mocusty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 


Four books to boysand men. Four books to girls and women. 


“Young Boy.” “Young Girl.” 

“Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 

“Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 

“Man of Forty-five.” ‘Woman of Forty-five.” 
$1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free. 


Vir Publishing Co 1072 Land Title Bldg Phila Pa 


1 Will Help Make You 
Prosperous 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me today no matter where you live or 
what your occupation. I will teach you 
Real Estate business by mail; appoint 
you representative of my Company in 
your town; start you in a business of 
your own and help you make money. 
Unusual opportunity for men without capital. 
Full particulars free. Write today Address 
HARRY W. CROSS, President, Dept. 73. . 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C. Atheneum Bldg.. Chicago, IIL J 









































SIX PER CENT 


Our Certificates of Deposit with interest 

at 6% afford the most satisfactory method 

BR of employing idle money. Please write 
: for booklet ** D.” 


FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BA 


MO 


K 
NT. 








Soothe the throat and sto 
a hacking cough. A © 
and simple remedy. In boxes only. 
















t has helped to earn the 
present world-wide reput endorsement of the Daus 
Improved Tip Top Duplicator. No printers’ ink used, thus 
, MMB avoiding soiled hands and clothing. No ex- 
® pensive supplies. 100 copies from pen-writ- 
ten and 50 ccpies from ty pewritten original. 
Sent on ten days’ trial without deposit. 
Gomplete Duplicator, cap size (print: 8 ¥ x 
13 in.), contains 16 feet of rolled printing 
surface whi: h can be nsed over $7 50 
and over again. Felix P. Daus Duplicator ° 
Co.) Daus Bidg,, 113 John St., N. ¥, 
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TheJiterary Digest Classified Columns 











The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words 


Minimum, 4 lines 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 

YOUR CHANCE to buy the oldest freight 
andtransfer business in Massachusetts, es- 
tablished and run_by one family for over 
eighty-one years. It has control of the pub- 
lic and mill teaming in a growing city of 
over 30,000 poppietion. The business is 
increasing rapidly and steadily. The gross 
ari last y on over $125,000, and can be 

creased 

a ret a ntcomplete and of the best for 
all vin s of 9 and heavywork. 

Til health owner the only reason for 
disposing of business. 

Terms of sale reasonable. 

Most rigid a Lie MAN invited. 











Tf you area AN and want a LIVE 
BUSINESS, = P Sole chance. 
addr 
For partiy Do, LITERARY DIGEST. 


I HAVE RECEIVED over #4,000 a yearin 
dividends the last two years from an invest- 
ment of #15,000 in stock of a company which 
has paid #688,000 to stockholders is 644 years. 
Write for my list of dividend: nd pa ing stocks. 

HOLLAND 8. 





Senaueat, Texas. 





WANTED—TO BORROW $22,500.00 @ 8% 1N- 

TEREST. Payable $2500.00 se mi-annually 

until paid. First mortgage security on 8000 

acres of lone’ ara Lnanted ana Timber, worth 
t the amo 

tae CN RRISH, DAVENPORT, FLA. 


WANTED—MAN 
Must be willing to !_arn and capable of 
acting as our local representative. No om 
vassing or USD Good income assured 
Address NATIONAL CO: OPERATIVE 
REALTY CO., Dopt. 720, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable Liss of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; a8 000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress; sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co., 84 “RY * Washington. 


PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. .& A. B. Lacey, Rooms 
18 to 2 Pacific Bldg. .» Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 


REAL ESTATE 




















FARMS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
Tilustrated circular free. Dept. 27, P. F. 





LELAND, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


6%—Guaranteed Mortgage Investment—6% 


We can place sums from $500 to $5000 on 
approved first mortgages at 6% direct to 
lender on properties in the Counties of 
Maryland adjoining the District of Colum- 
bia, and will guarantee title and the pay- 
ment of principal and intorest fine collect 
same Teas $ charge MAR ND ee 
te K & INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY, Tacoceneuiad Bank Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








FARM MORTGAGES FOR SALE: No. 
2382—$500—6¢ Due Jan. 1, 1914—Security is 
worth over $2000. Interest and principal 
collected and remitted free. Other loans in 
other amounts. Send for descriptive memo- 
randum of loans for sale, also booklet **A” 
explaining fully our methods. Established 
1 ighest references, E. J. LANDER & 
Co., Security Bank Building., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., or Grand Forks, N D. 


FARM LOANS netting 6% to 7% represent 
the safest investments today. They improve 
with age and are not affected by trusts or 
panics. Much better than Savings Banks. 
Obtainable — a — os Get posted’ 





wat te for py. Address 
ONDS AND MORTGAGES. PMonadnock 
BOND Chicago. It tells all about them. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons. Dens- 
mores, Jewetts, Blickensderfers, Williams, 
$12.50; Lome a Hammonds, _  Postals, 
Daughertys, $10 ; Underwoods Olivers, $35. 
Orders filled or money. back. < ard 
Typewriter Exch., 23 Park Row, N. Y. 








Typewriters—Hammond, Franklin, $10. ms 
Remington, $12.00; Smith Premier, $15.00 
Oliver, $29.60. Year's guarantee. Send ‘tor 
Catalog. Harlem Typewriter Exchange, 
Rm. 37, 217 W. 125th St., N. Y. 





Slaughtered; Bargains never equaled; 
standard typewriters rebuilt, $15 to $40; 


sent allowing trial; send immediately for’ 


slaughter prices. Consolidated Typewriter 
Exch.,, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


TWO WINTON 








POURING. CARS for 
Sale. Model B, 24-30 H. P. and gas 
search-lights. *irodel GC; i636 K oP, has top, 
gas lamps, both in first-class condition; 
have been asking $1000 and $700 respectively. 
Anxious to show cars and will consider any 
reasonable offers. Td Word OF EVANS’ 
ALE, HUDSON, NEW YOR 





HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 





WANTED—Men and 
women of good ability 
and strong personality 
to represent Dodd, 
Mead & Co. in all parts 
of the United States. 

revious experience 
Funecessery. yn 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
New York City. 





AGENTS.—Portrait 35c, F rames l5c. 


sheet pictures lc, stere ousonen 25e, views le. 
30 days credit. Samples and Catalogue free. 
CONSOLIDATED P co. 


290-15 W, Adams St  eean 





LEARN. TO WRITE ADVERT IEE. 
MENTS. You can positively earn $25 to $100 

r week. Send for FREE prospectus. 
Page Davis Co. » Dept. 31, 90 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 








Disposal, Criticism and Typewriting of 
Manuscri — Accurate and Scholarly Trans- 
lations, rogrammes arranged. Assistance 
n the preparation iy an essays, ad- 
dresses, orations and arguments. Send for 
Booklet. AUTHORS’ REV VISION BUREAU, 
58 Morningside Avenue, New York. 








WRITE to Bureau of Research, New 
Albany, Ind., for literary help and material 
in preparing speeches, debates, essays, club 
papers. Expert work. Reasonable rates, 





Have you a MS. book you want published? 
Need literary assistance? We publish, re- 
vise or criticize; write speeches, essays, etc. 
LITERARY BUREAU, 303 Adelphi St., B’klyn. 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 








STOKES’ STANDARD SEEDS. If you 
g@row vegetables or flowers, you should have 
my new 1908 catalogue—free. Explains my 
new way of selling seeds, shows photos of 
what they have Fo pene and gives direc- 
tions for success lgrowing. Stokes’ Seed 
Store, Dept. P, 219 Market St., Philadelphia 





BURT’S SUPERB DAHLIAS—Grand 
Prize at St. Louis. Gold Medal at Buffalo. 
20 Kinds (my selection) $1.00. Catalogue, 
H. F, BURT, Taunton. Mass. 








BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


STUDIES IN THE SCRIPTURES: Pre- 
sents complete harmonious exposition of 
plan of God, why evil was permitted, fate 
of heathen, capital and labor - problem, etc. 
7 Pa es, cloth bound, Postpalc & 

DICKINSON, Grand Rapids, Minn. 








FOR PERSONAL USE 





FINEST Sheffield steel, hand _ forged, 
hollow ground razor. Finest made. Per- 
fect satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. #2only. Vostage prepaid. Union 
Cutlery Co., 210 Odd Fellows Temple, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





FOR WOMEN 





Fortunes in Garrets in old books, news 
papers, engravings; write us what you pares 
we sell them to wealthy collectors, at high- 
est prices, for 10 per cent. commission. The 
Catalogue Library (New_York, London, 
Phila.), 302 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Pleurometer 
It will develop lung power and proper 
breathing, Send for booklet and with it 
wie will Fgresve re pagal views of YALE COL- 
EG Ww fI can a you to read cir- 
Foe ta you ha surely order an instrument, 
C. H. Bird, Park Ave., Nuw Haven, Conn. 











For the Hair 


HAIR GROWTH stimulated by, the Mod- 
ern Vacuum Cap. Sent on 60 days’ free trial 
at our expense. No drugs or electricity, 
Removes the cause of Dandruff and oe 
hair. Postal brings illustrated booklet. 

MODERN VACUUM CAP CO,, 
694 Barclay Blk., Denver, Colo, 





For the Feet 

My new “* FOOT-EASER” 
foot troubles agg A scientific 
foot-ache cushion. Actually carries your 
weight. Worninany shoe. Eases the feet, 
rests the body~makes walking a pleasure. 
Write for Circular. m. M. Scholl, Foot 
Specialist, 96 Market St., Chicago. 


relieves all 





Coats-of-Arms 


AND CRESTS 
SEARCHED and correctly PAINTED for 
framing in water-colors. Reasonable. 





Write to GEORGE TODD, 
57 Cornell Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 








LITERARY 


LET THE 


SELL YOUR 


Country Property 


We will be glad to submit details of our publicity service, especially that which concems the [preparation of handsome 
illustrated announcements such as will do your property justice. 


The Literary Digest, New York City. Realty Exchange. 


DIGEST 


Those who advertise in our columns are finding the key to the success- 
ful marketing of homes and acreage, and, since the establis 
regular department for this class of advertising, the cost has been reduced 


You know the power and influence of the paper. 
scribers are men of means, interested in offers of luxurious homes, extensive 
estates and productive farms, and financially able to buy them. 
readers are Real Estate Brokers, constantly on the lookout, in behalf of their 
clients, for Realty of the best grade. 


to a minimum. 


Your fellow sub- 


Over 2500 


nt of a 

















{igor ramorainss 
Peter Moller’s 





—— 
Cod Liver Oil 














is just 


pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 





“He had small skill o horse Flesh 
who giles =r tro ride age 


uise, because none isneeded. It isthe 
fm purity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makesit offensive to taste andsmell, 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor. 


It is. this purity that mdkes Moller’s C) , aN 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- Ss —SCOPYRIONT® Ee = 
seous ‘‘ repeat.” 


The genuine is sold ONLY in flat, oval bottles, 1 S Ss v4 D S L | © a 


imported from Norway, bearing the name of 
=Try a cake of it,and be cowiitedie 








Schieffelin & Co., New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


tet 
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COLGATE Sh} 


SHAVING STICK§ 


Better than the soap you thought was best—not 





because it is in the original nickeled box, but | 











: __ because the soap itself 1s best at every pomt. 
| 


' | It is easier to copy the Colgate box 
| than to match the Colgate quality 














# i ° . . . . . ° . ee . 

P| A trial will prove conclusively that in its antiseptic and aseptic qualities, its 

a firm, creamy lather, its generous size and its refreshing effect on the face, | 
a Colgate’s Shaving Stick is unequaled. 

| i 
fii Trial Stick in nickeled box (in green and gold carton) sent for t 

y } 4 cts. in Stamps. Colgate & Co., Dept. Y, 55 John St., New York : 
q 

| Will not smart or dry on the face]| 
4 ( The truth needs no quotation marks ) tf 
i 





